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CLOSING  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  DE  LA  TORRIENTE  Y  PERAZA 


IIP^  time  has  come  to  bring 


our  labors  to  a  close.  We  have 

1  worked  together  without  rest  or  pause  all  through  the  past 
month,  both  at  plenary  meetings  of  the  assembly  and  at 
meetings  of  its  six  principal  committees,  to  study,  discuss, 
and  resolve  the  various  questions  upon  our  agenda.  We  have  now 
completed  our  program,  and  never  for  a  single  moment  have  our 
deliberations  ceased  to  be  permeated  by  that  friendly  and  cordial 
spirit  which  is  so  essential  to  any  work  designed  to  develop  and  stim¬ 
ulate  international  cooperation,  and  to  guarantee  peace  ami  security 
to  all  nations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  covenant  of  the  league. 

We  must  all  hope  that  this  spirit  which  has  reigned  over  our 
deliberations  may  continue  to  inspire  us,  so  that  in  process  of  time 
this  international  association  may  become  universal.  The  league 
is,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  greatest  association  of  its  kind  ever 
known;  even  at  the  opening  of  its  work,  at  the  first  assembly,  42 
States  were  members.  At  that  assembly  in  1920,  and  at  each 
assembly  which  has  followed,  including  our  present  session,  new 
members  have  been  atlded,  so  that  to-day  the  league  comprises  54 
States.  It  is  becoming  daily  wider  and  more  universal,  and  very 
few  countries  are  still  standing  aloof.  We  may  rest  confident  that 


'  ottidal  English  version  of  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Costne  de  la  Torriente  y  Peraza,  in  French, 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  fourth  assembly  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations,  Ceneva,  Switzerland,  Sept.  29, 1923. 
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at  soim*  future  time,  with  the  removal  of  the  considerations  or 
difliculties  wliieh  Iiave  hitherto  prevented  their  entrance,  the  dele- 
f^ates  of  all  the  nations  which  to-day  still  remain  outside  our  body 
will  he  here  to  take  part  in  our  deliberations. 

Speakiii};  as  the  representative  of  a  small  .Vmerican  State,  whose 
sole  desire  is  to  remain  always  in  ajireement  with  her  sister  nations 
<»f  the  \ew  World  on  all  international  (piestions,  whether  they  con¬ 
cern  our  continent  alone  or  mankind  as  a  whole,  1  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  hope  and  I  know  that  you  all  hope  also — 
to  see,  at  future  assemblies,  delegations  of  all  the  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  may  mention  in  particular 
the  Arjjentine,  Peru,  Bolivia,  (luatemala,  and  Nicaragua.  I  trust 
also  that  at  no  distant  date  we  shall  he  joined  by  Ecuador,  which 
sij^ned  hut  has  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty,  and  that  Mexico  and  Santo 
Domingo  will  also  become  members  of  the  league.  Lastly,  I  hope 
that,  when  once  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  cooperation  in  our  work,  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome 
representatives  of  that  great  American  nation  which  gave  birth  to 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  to  Wilson  and  Harding;  that  people  which 
represents  so  powerful  a  nu>ral  and  material  force  in  the  world,  and 
which  f()r  that  very  reason  can  not  although  it  has  not  ratified  the 
covenant  refuse  the  League  of  Nations  its  valuable  aid,  which  is 
of  such  vast  importance  for  the  future  of  mankind.  I'ntil  that  day 
1  trust  that,  just  as  American  representatives  have  recently  collab¬ 
orated  in  the  settlement  of  certain  (juestions  to  which  I  shall  later 
allude,  so  when  other  problems  of  world  importance  arise,  in  the 
.solution  of  which  the  I’nited  States  can  assist  us,  we  shall  see  them 
working  side  by  side  with  us  with  that  high  faith  and  enthusiasm 
which  they  have  alwa>’s  displayed  in  every  kind  of  disinterested 
endeavor. 

Before  turning  to  the  consideration  of  our  work  at  this  fourth 
assembly,  1  am  anxious  to  fulfill  a  most  agreeable  duty — the  duty 
of  paying  a  tribute  from  this  assembly,  and  of  expressing  our  sin- 
cerest  thanks  to  the  vSwiss  Confederation,  to  the  Republic  and  ('anton 
of  Geneva,  to  the  Swiss  people  as  a  whole,  to  the  federal  authorities, 
and  to  those  of  this  beautiful  city,  who  have  once  more  welcomed  us 
most  cordially  and  hospitably  and  have  thus  lightened  and  rendered 
more  agreeable  our  tlaily  task.  And  as  M.  Giuseppe  Motta  embodies 
in  his  own  person  the  nobility  and  virtues  of  his  countrymen,  and 
as  he  is  not  only  the  head  of  his  country’s  delegation  hut  also  the 
highest  federal  official  who  has  been  in  constant  contact  with  us,  it 
is  to  him  that  I  tender  the  expression  of  my  friendship  and  gratitude. 
1  would  not  only  thank  him  for  the  consideration  which  he  has  so 
often  displayed  toward  us  all  but  I  would  also  compliment  him  on 
the  wise  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  debates 


DR.  COSME  DE  LA  TORRIENTE  Y  PERAZA. 

President  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  recentiv  appointed  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  ana  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
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of  one  of  our  principal  committees — the  committee  intrusted  with 
the  study  of  legal  and  constitutional  cpiestions. 

As  president  of  this  assembly,  I  would  also  express  our  thanks  to 
the  cultured  and  intelligent  public  which  has  attended  our  meetings 
and  has  unfailingly  encouraged  us  to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to 
strengthen  public  opinion  in  those  sentiments  and  aspirations  which 
it  shares  with  ourselves. 

Xor  can  I  refrain  from  thanking  the  journalists  of  all  countries, 
who  from  Geneva  have  made  our  ideas,  our  discussions  and  our  agree¬ 
ments  universally  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  To  all  of 
them  we  offer  our  deepest  thanks — not  less  to  those  who  have  sought 
U)  prove  their  friendship  by  the  severity  of  their  comments  than  to 
those  whose  attitude  toward  us  is  one  of  cordial  cooperation. 

My  conscience  would  not  be  clear  if,  before  beginning  my  brief 
examination  of  our  work,  I  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowl- 


Courtaay  of  L*  Soci6t^  de«  Nations. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  LEAOTE  OF  NATION’S,  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

edging  in  your  presence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  public  which  is  listening  to  my  words,  and  of  the  journalists 
who  are  recording  them,  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness  as  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  of  my  own  in  particular  as  president,  toward 
our  secretary  general  and  the  staff  of  the  secretariat  which  works  so 
admirably  under  his  direction. 

What  can  I  say  about  Sir  Eric  Drummond  ?  Just  this,  that  I 
consider  him  impossible  to  replace.  As  to  the  high  officials  who 
assist  him  and  the  members  of  the  secretariat  with  whom  we  have 
been  in  contact  in  the  course  of  our  work,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  met  persons  so  well  qualified  for  tfieir  duties.  Without  their 
help,  let  me  say,  the  interesting  meetings  in  which  the  representatives 
of  more  than  50  countries,  speaking  all  the  languages  of  the  world, 
have  taken  part  during  the  present  assembly,  would  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  historic  concourse  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
I  shouhl  also  be  guilty  of  injustice  if  1  did  not  express  my  personal 
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gratitude  to  all  our  interpreters,  and  especially  to  M.  Camerlink, 
whose  skillful  cooperation  has  never  failed  me. 

The  assembly  lays  the  foundations,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  foresee,  of  the  international  relations  of  the  future,  and  establishes 
the  plan  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  interval  between  its 
sessions  by  the  various  organizations  of  the  league,  including  to  a 
large  extent  the  council  itself.  The  council  has  been  sitting  simul¬ 
taneously  with  ourselves.  We  have  followed  with  interest  the 
important  deliberations  which  it  has  hekl  during  our  session.  Just 
as  the  work  of  the  council  in  many  cases  consists  in  continuing  and 
developing  the  work  of  the  assembly,  so  the  assembly  must  often 
base  its  program  on  foundations  laid  by  the  council.  The.se  tw'o 
organizations  carry  on  their  activity  as  a  harmonious  whole,  each 
completing  and  perfecting  the  work  of  the  other,  both  regarding  it 
as  their  right  and  duty  to  share  the  responsibility  in  moments  of 
difliculty,  and  to  feel  a  common  pride  in  the  successes  which  are 
achieved. 

If  the  work  of  the  council  during  the  past  year  has  afforded  us  the 
liveliest  satisfaction,  and  if,  in  particular,  we  have  applauded  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  efforts  for  the  reconstruction  of  Austria,  I  can  not  find 
words  to  praise  the  wisdom  and  skill  displayed  by  the  council  at  the 
sittings  which  it  held  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount  Ishii  with 
regard  to  the  Italian-Greek  dispute.  I  can  not  deny  that  we  felt 
anxious  and  uneasy.  Some  of  us  feared  at  the  outset  that  a  new  Euro¬ 
pean  w'ar  might  break  out,  the  results  of  which  would  have  been  incal¬ 
culable.  When  the  Italian-Greek  dispute  was  settled  with  the  close 
collaboration  of  the  council,  on  which  the  members  of  the  league  con¬ 
cerned  were  represented  by  M.  Salandra  and  M.  Politis,  the  whole 
world  experienced  a  sensation  of  quietude  and  satisfaction.  The  test 
to  which  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  subjected  gave  an  opportunity 
to  all  to  realize  how  great  an  importance  for  humanity  the  League  of 
Nations— an  organization  which  is  more  and  more  respected — had 
acquired. 

It  is  on  the  first  committee  that  we  rely  especially  for  guidance  in 
the  interpretation  and  develpoment  of  our  fundamental  constitutional 
instrument,  the  covenant.  This  year  the  committee  has  been  engaged 
in  discussing  legal  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  league,  but 
its  discussions  hardly  admit  of  a  brief  review.  The  most  important 
subject  which  it  has  considered  has  been  the  interpretation  of  article 
10  of  the  covenant.  I  must  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  frankness  and 
conciliation  which  the  Canadian  delegation  has  displayed  throughout 
this  discussion,  which  was  opened  at  its  instance.  The  debates  in 
the  first  committee  and  the  assembly  and  the  vote  which  we  took  last 
Tuesday  have,  I  venture  to  hope,  cast  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
article  and  dispelled  fears  which  were,  perhaps,  justified,  without  in 
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any  way  impairing  the  fumlamontal  principles  whicli  the  article 
embodies. 

The  work  of  the  first  committee  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  amendments  to  the  covenant  voted  by  the  second 
assembly  are  not  yet  in  force.  1  may  perha])s  be  permitted  to  repeat 
the  appeal  already  made,  and  to  ask  those  members  of  the  league  who 
have  not  ratified  the  amendments  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
secure  their  ratification  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  assembly. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  second  committee  constitutes 
in  many  respects  an  important  stage  in  the  labors  of  the  technical 
organizations  of  the  league. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  second  committee,  the  assembly  has 
adopted  a  scheme  intended  to  ])lace  the  health  organization  of  the 
league  on  a  permanent  basis;  it  is  also  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the 
second  committee  that  we  have  been  able  to  approve  the  terms  of  a 
convention  on  arbitral  clauses  in  commercial  treaties,  the  protocol 
of  which  is  now  open  in  the  secretariat  for  the  signature  of  the 
representatives  of  all  States  members  who  desire  to  adhere  to  it. 

This  work  of  the  league  in  technical  fields  is  a  true  work  of  peace 
and  contributes  an  essential  element  in  the  whole  structure  of  its 
organization. 

I  am  very  glad  to  take  this  oj)portunity  of  wishing  every  success, 
in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  to  the  two  important  conferences  which 
will  meet  here  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  to  discuss 
respectively  the  (juestion  of  customs  formalities  and  the  question  of 
transit — particularly  of  railway  transit.  We  are  confident  that  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  reached  at  those  meetings  which  wdll  facilitate  the 
flow  of  trade  and  contribute  to  international  understanding  and 
international  solidarity. 

The  work  done  by  your  third  committee  will  certainly  not  be  the 
least  important  of  that  accomplished  at  this  assembly.  It  has  had  to 
deal  with  a  certain  number  of  (juestions,  the  extreme  perplexity  of 
which  has  not  succeeded  in  imj)airing  the  patience  and  good  will  of 
the  two  council  committees  which  are  dealing  with  disarmament.  I 
mean  problems  such  as  the  international  organization  of  the  control 
of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  the  regulation  of  private  manufacture 
of  arms,  inquiries  into  the  cjuestion  of  chemical  warfare  and  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments. 

On  all  these  questions  the  report  which  it  has  submitted  contains 
information  such  as  to  make  us  realize  on  the  one  hand  the  difficulty 
of  the  problems  in  (juestion,  and  to  inspire  us  on  the  other  with  the 
necessary  courage  and  confidence  to  solve  them.  But,  as  you  know, 
the  main  work  of  the  third  committee  this  year  has  been  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work  for  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  of  mutual  assistance. 
You  will  not  expect  me  to  give  a  short  and  incomplete  statement  here 
of  what  has  been  set  forth  in  masterly  fashion  by  M.  Benes  in  his  report. 
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tliat  is  to  say,  an  analytical  summary  of  the  principles  which  guided 
the  preparation  of  the  draft. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  affirming  my  faith  in  the  eflicacy  of  a 
method  of  patient,  methodical,  and  competent  work  which,  grappling 
with  real  difficulties  and  finding  its  inspiration  in  lofty  ideals,  loyally 
strives  to  achieve  the  aim  in  view.  At  a  moment  when  you  have 
adopted  a  resolution  submitting  to  all  the  Governments  for  their 
serious  consideration  the  draft  which  has  been  prepared  by  your 
committee  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  future, 
may  1  be  allowed  to  remind  jmu  from  this  platform  of  the  signal 
merits  of  the  two  men  who  have  been  the  most  ardent  collaborators 
in  this  work.  I  mean,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  first  suggested  the 
system  of  treaties  of  guarantee,  a  man  capable  of  the  highest  idealism 
but  who,  nevertheless,  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  exigencies  of  real 
life,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kequin,  whose  remarkable  ability  has 
exercised  such  a  happy  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  bodies  which 
dealt  with  this  question. 

The  fourth  committee  has  proved  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  purse 
of  the  league,  supported  by  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  super¬ 
visory  commission.  It  has  shown  an  increasing  rigor  in  passing  the 
creilits  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  league.  May  1  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  it  on  the  work  accomplished  so  far,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  express  my  personal  opinion  as  to  the  undesirabilitj*  of  any 
further  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  the  officials  and  the  staff  who  are 
indispensable  to  the  smooth  working  of  our  secretariat. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  committee  has  awakened  the  interest 
of  the  whole  world.  Thanks  to  this  committee,  the  fourth  assembly 
will,  I  confidently  expect,  stand  out  as  a  real  landmark  in  the 
campaign  against  the  misuse  of  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

To  the  progress  which  we  have  already  made,  the  support  of  the 
I’nited  States  of  America,  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  has  greatly 
contributed.  But  these  results  would  not  have  been  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  existence  of  the  league  organization  or  without  the  patient 
collaboration  of  those  members  of  the  league  who  are  specially 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

1  have  not  sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
many  other  questions  which  have  been  examined  and  illuminated 
by  the  fifth  committee.  The  problems  of  intellectual  cooperation, 
of  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  above  all,  the  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Russian  refugees  and  of  the  refugees  now  on  Greek  soil;  all 
these  are  matters  in  which  results  have  proved  that  the  organizations 
of  the  league  have  made  it  possible  to  take  effective  practical  action 
in  humanitarian  problems  of  an  international  character. 

Two  new  States  have,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  sixth  com¬ 
mittee,  been  added  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  league,  and  the 
assembly  has  shown  by  the  cordiality  of  its  welcome  that  it  sincerely 
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rejoiced  to  admit  to  its  ranks  the  representatives  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Free  State  of  Ireland.  It  has  welcomed  no  less  sincerely  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Empire  of  Ethiopia,  which  with  true 
vision  has  declared  its  intention  to  stand  l)j’  the  side  of  its  fellow 
members  of  the  league  in  the  assurance  of  peace  and  civilization. 

The  chairmen  of  our  six  main  committees,  M.  Motta,  already 
mentioned.  His  Ilifjhness  the  Maharajah  of  Xawana^ar,  M.  Skir- 
munt,  M.  Nintchitch,  M.  Mello-Franco  and  M.  Hymans,  together 
with  M.  Dissesco,  chairman  of  the  agenda  committee,  de  ?rve  our 
warmest  congratulations  for  the  wisdom  and  ahilitj'  with  which 
they  have  discharged  the  delicate  duties  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
delegations. 

Before  concluding  my  observations,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
advice  and  support  afforded  to  me  In*  the  general  committee  of  the 
assembly  that  I  have  been  able  to  fulfill  my  duties.  The  general 
committee  has  always  shown  such  certainty  of  judgment  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  long-established  organization.  It  was  formed 
by  M.  Pusta,  M.  (Jil  Fortoul,  my  excellent  friend  the  Count 
de  Gimeno,  and  several  other  personalities  of  those  named  in  the 
present  speech. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  my  duties,  I  owe  it  to  your  good 
will  and  to  your  courtesy— for  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank 
}'ou  enough  and  to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  endeavored  loyally 
to  fulfill  what  I  promised  when  you  did  me  the  great  and  undeserved 
honor  of  choosing  me  as  your  president;  this  promise  was  to  uphold 
the  traditions  established  by  the  three  eminent  men  who  have  held 
this  high  position  before  me. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  that  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  cordiality,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  cooperation 
between  nations,  has  never  for  a  single  instant  ceased  to  reign  during 
our  discussions.  We  shall  never  forget  the  splendid  and  encouraging 
example  of  loyal  and  effective  cooperation  given  every  day  by  the 
representatives  of  so  many  countries  and  especially  of  the  two  great 
powers  sitting  in  our  midst,  France  and  Great  Britain.  There  could 
be  no  more  admirable  spectacle  than  to  see  statesmen  working 
together  in  perfect  amity  and  sympathy — whatever  the  differences 
may  be  on  any  giv’en  point  between  the  views  of  their  Governments — 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations  represented  by  such  great  statesmen  as  M.  L^on  Bourgeois, 
the  doyen  of  the  league,  to  whom  you  have  already  expressed,  by 
your  applause,  your  admiration  and  gratitude,  the  eminent  academi¬ 
cian,  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  and  Lord  Robert  (Veil,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  my  publications  on  the  league,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  the  vast  edifice  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
build. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  once  more  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 

I  declare  the  fourth  session  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  be  closed. 


HIS  Excellency,  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  the  recently  arrived 
minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States,  was  horn  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Potosi,  the  descendant  of  illustrious  fam¬ 
ilies  of  two  nations,  his  parents  being  Don  Julio  Lucas 
Jaimes,  a  distinguished  Bolivian  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  and 
Dona  Carolina  Freyre  de  Jaimes,  a  Peruvian  lad}’  noted  for  her 
literary  and  poetic  gifts. 

After  graduation  from  a  preparatory  school  in  Lima,  Sr.  Jaimes 
Freyre  entered  the  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  ('huquisaca, 
an  institution  dating  from  colonial  times  which,  upon  the  obtaining 
of  his  doctorate  in  law  and  jurisprudence,  called  him  to  the  chairs  of 
history  and  literature. 

Somewhat  later,  Sr.  Mariano  Baptista,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Bolivian  presidents,  whose  fame  as  an  orator  was  widespread, 
summoned  Dr.  Jaimes  Freyre  to  be  his  private  secretary,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  of  residence  in  La  Paz  that  he  married  Dona 
Felicidad  Soruco,  a  charming  member  of  La  Paz  society,  whose 
culture  and  talents  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
husband’s  brilliant  literary  and  diplomatic  career. 

The  latter  began  with  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  legation 
in  Argentina,  followed  by  a  similar  post  in  Brazil.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1898,  being  then  charge  d’affaires  in  the  latter 
Republic,  he  returned  to  Argentina  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
journalist. 

The  Argentine  Government,  however,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  the  chairs  of  piiblic  law,  literature,  and  history  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tucuman  where  he  achieved  the  reputation,  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  of  being  the  best  educator  in  the  Republic. 
Devoted  to  his  literary  tasks  as  well  as  to  teaching.  Dr.  Jaimes 
Freyre  was  instrumental,  in  company  with  the  most  eminent  poets 
and  authors  of  Latin  America,  such  as  Ruben  Dario  and  Leopoldo 
Lugones,  in  starting  the  famous  “decadent  revolution”  in  Castilian 
literature.  His  two  poetical  works,  Castalia  Barbara  and  Los 
Suenos  son  Vida,  may  be  considered  the  gospel  of  the  followers  of 
this  school. 

Faithful  to  his  early  love  of  historical  studies.  Dr.  Jaimes  Freyre 
decided  to  write  the  history  of  Tucum&n.  In  search  of  data  bearing 
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upon  the  subject  he  traveled  far  and  wide,  makiii"  use  of  the  archives 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Kngland,  and  other  Kuropean  countries,  in 
addition  to  those  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  South  America.  Six 
volumes  of  this  monumental  work  have  already  been  published. 

Sr.  Julio  Cejador  y  Frauca,  that  eminent  and  unsparing  Spanish 
critic,  refers  to  Dr.  Jaimes  Freyre  as  follows: 

Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  Bolivian,  professor  in  Tucuinan,  Argentina,  is  a  scholarly  his¬ 
torian  who  jKJssessos  a  lyric  gift  marked  hy  refinement  and  depth  of  feeling,  although 
somewhat  unduly  influenced  hy  iiKKlernism.  He  has  pro<luced  iKH*tical  work  of  a 
romantic  character,  sonorous  and  colorful,  and  of  an  excellent  limj)idity  and  gaiety. 
His  moilernism  is  evident  chiefly  in  his  use  of  free  verse,  although  this  is  marked  hy 
rhythm  and  a  certain  smoothness  comparable  to  that  of  Rulxm  Darfo.  His  later 
po<*ms,  which  still  preserve  this  flexible  and  musical  rhythm,  are  more  simple  and 
robust  in  form.  His  greatest  claim  to  fame  is,  however,  his  new  metrical  theory  of 
('astilian  versification,  the  only  truly  scientific  one  known.  {Ilintoriu  de  In  Lengun 
y  Literature  ('astellnnn,  Volume  XI,  page  7:5.) 

Statements  such  as  these  from  the  pen  of  ('ejador  y  Frauca  need  no 
commentary. 

The  Bolivian  people,  desirous  after  the  July  revolution  of  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  its  new  Government,  called  fttr  the  cooperation  of  its 
most  distinguished  sons,  among  them  Dr.  Jaimes  Freyre,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  his  country  amid  general  acclamation,  without 
distinction  of  party.  Fleeted  a  member  of  the  (’onvention,  he 
cooperated  ardently  with  the  new  Government,  the  portfolios  of 
public  instruction  and  foreign  relations  being  entrusted  to  him. 
Later,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Governments  of  Brazil, 
.Vrgentina,  and  Truguay,  where  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  most 
cordial  attentions. 

When  the  Bolivian  Government  decided  to  take  up  with  ('Idle  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  11)04,  which  deprived  Bolivia  of  its  only  sea 
coast,  it  was  Dr.  Jaimes  Freyre  who  was  chosen  to  undertake  the 
delicate  mission,  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  <lisplayed  the 
greatest  <liplomatic  skill,  l^pon  the  conclusion  of  this  mi.ssion  he 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia  in  Washington,  where  he  presented  his  credentials  on  October 
8,  11)2:1. 
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RKADICRS  of  the  Bulletin  and,  indeed,  every  one  interested 
in  the  development  and  progress  of  Pan  Americanism — 
particularly  those  who  attentively  followed  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States — will  he  interested  in  the  promulgation  of  the  following 
decree  recentlv  signed  hv  President  Alessandri  of  Chile: 


Ministry  of  P'oreion  Affairs, 

Santiago,  Chile,  July  37,  1933. 

Xo.  745. 

In  conformity  with  the  pro\ision8  of  .\rticle  IV  of  the  resolutions  concerning  the 
Pan  American  Union,  approved  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.  I  hen*by  decree: 

1.  There  shall  Ih?  organized  a  Pan  -\merican  Commission  which  shall  sit  in  the 
oflices  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of 
that  de|)artment,  and  which  shall  have  the  following  members:  (n)  Ex-delegates  of 
Chile  to  the  Pan  American  conferences  re^siding  in  Santiago;  (h)  presidents  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  .\ffair8  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  shall  be 
invited  to  liecome  members;  (r)  two  memliers  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  committees, 
elected  by  the  same;  (d)  Dr.  Ricardo  Montaner  Hello,  professor  of  international 
law;  (e)  Src*s.  I.uis  Izquierdo  and  Victor  V.  Robles;  memlK'rship  in  the  Pan  American 
Commission  lyeinfi  ad  honomn . 

2.  The  flowers  ami  duties  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  ar<>:  (a)  To  cooperate 
in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  tri'aties  and  conventions,  and  the  obsiTvance  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  fiassed  by  Pan  .\merican  conferences;  (6)  to  supfily  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
prompt  and  comfdete  information,  when  such  is  necessary  for  the  firosecution  of  its 
laliors;  (c)  to  present,  on  its  own  initiative,  such  firojects  as  it  may  consider  fitting 
for  the  pur|K)sesof  the  Union,  and  to  fulfill  such  functions  as.  in  accordance  with  thesi* 
ends,  may  Ik*  c-onferrt'd  Ufxm  it  by  the  (Jovernment;  (d)  to  profKwe  to  the  (ioveniment 
in  due  season  the  ideas  or  subjects  which  it  may  be  ust'ful  to  submit  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  future  conferenws,  in  order  that  they  may  Ik*  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
time  of  drai^diig  up  the  n*8|K‘ctive  firogram. 

3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  lalior  and  studies  which  the  Pan  American  Commission 
will  have  in  charge,  the  Minister  of  Foivign  .Affairs  will,  in  acconl  with  the  commission, 
effect  the  following: 

Formation  of  a  s|K*cial  tile  of  all  communications  and  publications  relative  to  Pan 
American  conferj*nces. 

Organization  of  a  Pan  .\merican  library  by  collecting  liooks,  fiamphlets,  reviews, 
ete.,  which  conc<*rn  or  interest  the  various  countries  of  the  .\merican  continent  and 
which  may  Ik*  of  usi;  in  the  stmlies,  lalmrs,  and  n'fiorts  of  the  commission. 

The  exchange  of  publications  with  the  American  Republics  in  conformity  with  the 
resiK'ctive  treaties  of  exchange  and  the  pre{)aration  of  other  similar  agr(‘ements  with 
countries  with  which  such  agreements  have  not  lK*«*n  made. 
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The  commission  may  request  from  any  public  ortices  or  otticials  the  information 
which  it  deems  pertinent,  and  may  also  invite  such  othcials  directly  to  its  sessions  when 
such  action  appears  desirable. 

The  foregoing  shall  be  registered,  communicated,  and  published. 

Ale.ssandri. 

Kmilio  Hello  C. 

The  ex-delegates  of  ('hile  to  tlie  Pan  American  conferences  residing 
in  Santiago  are  the  following:  Senor  Luis  Barros  Borgono,  Senor 
Emilio  Bello  Codecido,  Senor  Anselmo  llevia  Hi(|uelme,  vSenor 
Antonio  Huneeus,  Senor  Alejandro  del  Ui'o,  Senor  Manuel  Rivas 
Vicuna,  Senor  Alcihades  Roldan,  Senor  (luillermo  Stihercaseaux, 
Sefutr  Luis  Antonio  Vergara,  y  Senor  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez. 

SEVENTH  PAN  AMERICAN 
SANITARY  CONFERENCE 

HABANA,  rriu,  NOVEMBER  5  TO  15,  1924. 


IN  A(X'ORl)AN('E  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Si.xth  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  ('onference,  held  in  the  city  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  from  December  12  to  20,  1920,  the  date,  November  5 
to  15,  1924,  has  been  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Uonference  in  the  city  of  llabana,  Cuba. 

The  provisional  program  of  the  ('onference  follows: 

I-HOVISIONAL  FROC.KAM. 

1.  ('uiisidcratioii  of  the  rwults  of  cooperative  .study  and  propaganda  against  tul)er- 
culosis  as  an  im|M>rtant  factor  in  the  struggle  against  this  disease.  (Resolution  of  the 
Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference.) 

2.  Consideration  of  reixirts  rix-eived  from  Governments  situated  in  tropical  .\merica 
having  cities  lo<'att*d  on  elevated  table-lands  as  to  such  detaibsl  statistics  as  have  been 
kept  n*garding  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  wh<Hiping  <  ough. 
and  the  conclusions  deduccxl  therefr«)m.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth  International 
Sanitary  Confereiu-e.) 

.4.  Consideration  as  to  whether  exemption  fmm  <luties  or  taxes  is  in  effe<-t  as  regards 
the  im|)ortation  or  sale  of  s|)e<-ilic  pnalucts  or  renie<lies  which  in  the  judgment  of 
competent  authorities  are  consi<lere«l  edicacious  in  the  control  of  syphilis  as  a  means 
of  cooperation  in  the  prevention  of  (hat  disease.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth 
International  Sanitary  Conference.) 

4.  Consideration  of  the  rejairl  of  the  Fan  .Xmerican  Sanitary  Rur»*au  of  Washing¬ 
ton  as  to  the  centralization  therein  of  data  contributory  to  a  better  understanding 
(xmcerning  malaria,  its  extent,  the  <lainage  caused,  and  clinical,  epidemiologic,  and 
prophylactic  m(>asurc‘s  for  its  control.  (lU>8olutionof  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary 
Conference.) 

5.  Consideration  of  such  re|H>rts  as  may  be  ns-eixxsl  from  the  Governments  of  the 
countric*s  of  .\merica  in  which  malaria  exists  as  to  the  results  of  experiments  in  the 
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use  of  calcium  hydroxide  in  water  or  on  land  in  di*stroyinf;  mos<|uito  larvse,  or  prevent¬ 
ing  their  propagation.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  ronference.) 

6.  Study,  approval,  and  ado])tion  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  an  International  Mari¬ 
time  Sanitary  ('ode,  prepared  and  sul)mitte<l  by  the  Pan  Ameri<'an  Sanitary  Rureau, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  Amerir-an 
States. 

7.  (Consideration  of  rejwrts  from  the  (tovernments  reprew'nted  relative  to  resolution 
12  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  ('onference  concerning  the  compulsory  notifica¬ 
tion  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  and  the  standardizing  of  sanitary  statistics. 

8.  ('onsideration  of  progress  rejKirts  from  the  various  (iovernnients  represented 
ndative  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  Bureaus  charged  with  the  comjnlation 
of  sanitary  and  vital  statistics  and  their  regular  publication.  (Resolution  of  the 
Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference.) 

9.  ('onsideration  of  such  studies  as  may  be  j)resc*nted  relative  to  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  and  leprosy,  considered  from  a  sanitary  and  social  iK)int  of  view. 
(Resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  ('onference.) 

10.  Consideration  of  problems  relating  to  Industrial  Hygiene  and  of  such  studies 
or  reports  as  may  be  presented.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary 
('onference.) 

11.  ('onsideration  of  reports  relative  to  results  obtained  fmm  methods  employed 
in  the  control  of  the  fly  and  fly  breeding.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth  International 
Sanitary  ('onference.) 

12.  ('onsideration  of  results  obtained  and  invc>stigations  made  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  ndative  to  intestinal  worms  and  i)arasites,  including  the  hookworm.  (Resolution 
of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  ('onference.) 

12.  ( 'onsideration  of  investigations  made  and  methcnls  in  use*  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  germ  carriers  and  the  precautionary  measur(>s  observcnl  to  render  them  unable  to 
transmit  infc'ction.  (Resolution  of  the  Sixth  Intc-rnational  Sanitary  Conference.) 

14.  Consideration  and  study  of  a  model  law  with  rc'sjK'ct  to  the  ])roduction  and 
manufacture  of  focnls  and  drugs,  with  a  view  to  its  enactment  by  the  various  (Sovern- 
meiits  for  the  jmrposc'  of  »*stablishing  uniform  standards  and  guarantcK-s.  (Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States.) 

15.  Consideration  of  th(‘  following  projxwitions  referred  to  the  Seventh  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  .Vmeric-an  States: 

1.  A  vessel  should  be  considereil  infected  if  the  prestuice  of  infected  rats  is  proved, 
even  though  no  human  cast's  of  plague  may  have  l)een  prcnlucetl  during  the  voyage. 

2.  The  rehabilitation  of  any  locality  infected  with  plague  shall  become  effective 
only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  following  the  verification  of  the  prest'nce  of  infected 
rats  and  after  the  application  of  the  most  rigorous  measures  of  disinfection. 

3.  Vesst'ls  carrying  jH'rsons  sick  with  or  tl(*ad  of  yellow  fever  shall  not  In*  considered 
as  infected. 

4.  The  |H*rio<i  of  sanitary  precautions  in  case  of  yellow  fever  shall  Ik*  thirteen  days. 

5.  On  vessels  proc(H*<ling  from  |K)rts  that  are  infected  with  cholera  or  yellow  fever 
a  systematic  bacteriological  examination  should  Ik*  made  of  the  ])ass(*ngers  and  crew. 

(>.  The  prest*nc(*  of  sanitary  insja'ctors  shall  be  obligatory  on  vesst'ls  sailing  from 
Americ:an  iKirts. 

7.  Typhus  exanthematicus  shall  l)c  include<l  among  thosi;  disi*as(*s  that  arc 
i  compulsorily  notifiable. 

I  8.  A  subcommittee  on  hygiene  should  l)e  established  in  one  of  the  South  American 

capitals  to  study  sanitary  questions  of  common  interest  in  the  different  countries; 
said  committee  should  consist  of  hygienists  of  each  country,  and  their  decisions 
should  be  submitted,  prior  to  l)eing  approved,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Washington. 


TllK  secoiul  ordinary  meotin"  of  the  coiuiuitteo  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare 
was  held  at  Geneva  from  duly  28  to  30,  1923.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Belfjium,  France,  Japan,  Mexico,  Poland,  wSweden, 
and  Switzerland  were  represented  and  also  the  International  Labor 
Oilice,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  International  Ked  Cross  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  League  of  Ked  Cross  Societies,  and  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund  International  Union.  .  .  . 

The  recpiest  of  the  association  to  be  placed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  acciu’dance  with  article  24  of  the  Covenant 
had  not  yet  been  tlealt  with  by  the  council  of  the  league,  but  would 
be  considered  at  an  early  si*ssion,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  result 
would  be  favorable.  In  the  meantime,  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
these  negotiations  and  the  alliliation  of  other  States,  the  committee 
had  modilied  its  rules,  so  that  now  oidy  the  Government  delegates 
are  entitled  to  vote  on  cpiestions  which  impose  obligations  on  the 
States.  The  association  had  carried  out  its  work  of  collecting 
material  and  had  accumulated  and  distributed  information  on  the 
protection  of  child  life,  the  civil  status  of  children,  the  rights  of 
parents  and  guardians,  public  and  private  intervention  in  the  matter 
of  child  protection,  assistance  for  large  ftunilies,  child  health,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  technical  training,  and  child  morality.  During  the 
year  1922-23  the  International  Record  of  Child  Welfare  Work  gav'e 
information  on  45  child  protection  congresses  held  during  the  year. 

The  committee  passed  the  1924  budget  and  approved  the  accounts 
for  1922.  The  proposal  of  the  Swiss  section  that  all  States  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  International  Labor  Organization 
should  be  invited  to  belong  to  the  association  was  postponed  until 
next  year. 

The  legal  section  of  the  committee  examined  and  drew  up  the 
basis  of  a  convention  for  the  repatriation  of  delinquent  or  deserted 
children  as  between  noncontiguous  countries,  as  follows: 

.\kticle  1. — In  case  it  is  proved  that  a  minor  of  foreign  nationality  who  is  without 
means  of  protection  or  subsistence,  or  a  minor  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 

•  With  the  exception  of  text  of  resolutions  and  draft  conventions,  which  were  supplied  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  International  Association  of  Child  Welfare,  this  article  is  quote<l  from  an  article  in  Industrial 
and  Labor  Information,  tieneva,  .\ugust  10, 1923. 
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authority  of  eithor  his  parents  or  ^uanlian  in  \'irtiie  of  a  decision  piveii  hy  the  ({ualified 
authorities  of  his  own  country,  is  on  the  territory  of  one  of  the  States  adhering;  to 
the  convention,  such  State  shall  apply  to  the  country  of  which  the  said  minor  is  a 
native  in  order  that  he  may  1h*  repatriated. 

Article  2.— Should  a  minor,  who  in  virtue  of  a  decision  duly  piven  hy  the 
lepally  <|ualitied  authorities  of  his  country  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of 
his  parents  or  puardians,  have  manaped  to  escape  from  his  country,  such  minor  shall 
he  sent  hack,  at  the  re(juest  of  the  lepally  <|ualified  authorities  of  his  country,  hy  the 
authorities  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  taken  refupe,  in  conformity  with  the  peneral 
principles  laid  down  in  the  present  convention. 

Article  2.  In  every  cas**,  the  return  and  the  placement  of  the  minor  shall  Ik* 
carried  out  in  virtue  of  a  dc'cision  duly  piven  hy  the  re8|)ective  authorities  of  the 
State  of  which  the  minor  is  a  native,  after  his  nationality  has  Ikhui  proved. 

Article  4. — The  admini.strative  or  judiciary  authorities  of  the  contractinp  States 
can  exceptionally,  in  urpent  c’ast's,  which  shall  he  noted  in  s|x*cial  apreements,  cxirre- 
s|K)iul  ilirectly  with  repard  to  all  matters  dealinp  with  the  repatriation  of  deserteil 
or  delimjuent  minors. 

Article  5. — Piach  of  the  contractinp  States  is  Inmnd  to  fix  the  place  or  jdaces  on 
the  frontier  at  which  the  repatriated  minor  may  he  handl'd  over. 

P'ach  of  the  States  shall  acijuaint  the  International  .Vssociation  for  the  Promotion 
of  t'hihl  Welfare  at  llrussids  with  the  names  of  thest*  places  on  the  frontier;  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  in  its  turn  inform  th»*  other  contractinp  States  of  the  same. 

Article  l>. — The  State  on  whos»*  territory  the  minor  happens  to  he  shall  provide 
him  with  such  means  and  protection  as  may  he  m*cessary  to  enahh*  him  to  r«*ach  the 
fnintier. 

The  reimhursi'inent  of  the  expenses  connected  therewith,  such  as  cost  of  journey, 
maintenanci',  of  heinp  accompanied,  and  of  medical  treatment  if  necessary,  can  not 
Im*  claimed  either  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  or  from  that  of  any  commune  or 
from  any  other  public  funds  of  the  State  of  which  the  minor  is  a  native. 

.Vrticle  7.  Should  the  minor  or  any  is-rsons  who  are  hound  in  his  steail  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  him  he  able  to  me<*t  the  costs  enumerated  in  the  jireci'dinp  parapraph,  the 
ripht  to  claim  such  sums  is  duly  resi-rved,  and  the  States  which  have  sipned  the 
present  convention  umlertake  mutually  to  help  each  other  therein,  in  order  to 
facilitate  repayment  of  such  outlay  to  the  State  which  has  carried  out  the  repatriation. 

.Vrticle  S.  -Kach  of  the  contrac  tinp  States  shall  make  the  .same  reduction  as  repards 
railway  or  other  tra\elinp  rates  as  it  makes  in  such  cases  for  its  own  citizens. 

.Article  9. — Thi*  pres<*nt  convention  shall  indisputably  lie  held  to  apply  to  the 
mother  country  of  the  contractinp  .States. 

.Should  any  of  these*  States  he  <l«*sirous  of  extendinp  the  application  of  the  clauws 
to  its  colonies,  j)oH.s«*ssions,  or  protectorates,  such  State  shall,  throuph  diplomatic 
channels,  inform  the  (iovernment  of  its  intention,  which  shall  pive  notice*  of  the 
same  to  the  other  contractinp  .Stat«*s. 

.Article  1(1.— Th«*  pr(*a**nt  convention  shall  Ik*  ratified  within  as  short  a  time  as 
jMxisihh*,  and  the  acts  of  ratification  of  the  said  convention  shall  he  de|x>sited  amonpst 

the  archives  of  the  (Iovernment .  The  t*onvention  shall  come  into  o|>(*ration  as 

repards  each  sipnatory  State  one  month  fniin  the  date  on  which  the  acts  of  ratification 
shall  have  lM*«*n  de|>osited. 

Article  11. — The  States  which  have  not  sipned  the  presi'iit  convention  shall  Ik* 
jM^rmitted  to  ailhere  to  it,  should  they  request  to  do  so,  and  should  such  request  he 

conveyed  throuph  iliplomatic  channels  to  the  (iovernment .  which,  for  its  part, 

shall  pive  notice  of  the  same  to  the  other  States  signatory  to  the  convention. 

This  adhesion  shall  become  effective,  as  regards  the  States  which  shall  have  given 
notice  of  their  adhesion  thereto,  should  no  objection  to  the  same  he  raised  hy  the 
other  contracting  Slates  within  the  coursi*  of  one  year  from  the  aforesaid  notification. 
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.Vhticle  12. — Should  oiu*  of  the  TOiitractinj;  States  wish  to  denounce  the  present 

convention,  it  shall  express  its  intention  thereof  to  the  (.lovernment . six  months 

previous  to  the  date  on  which  it  shall  cease  to  be  bound  by  the  convention.  The 

(iovernment . shall  give  notice  of  the  contracting  State  which  has  denounced 

the  convention  to  the  other  contracting  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  for  that  pur|X)s«',  have  signed 
the  present  convention  to  which  they  have  affixed  their  st*als. 

Signed  aiul  sealed  at . the . being  the  original  text  which  is  to  be  de|>osited 

among  the  archives  of  the  CJovernment . copies  of  which,  certified  as  being  in 

c-onformity  with  the  original,  shall  be  sent  through  diplomatic  channels  to  each  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Tlie  conference  instructed  tlie  secretariat  of  the  association  to  act 
as  intermediary  between  the  various  associations  in  their  tight  against 
the  demoralising  influence  of  the  cinema.  Finally  a  resolution  was 
ailopted,  to  he  addressed  to  the  League  of  Nations,  urging  that  action 
against  immoral  publications  should  not  be  lunited  to  obscene  publi¬ 
cations,  but  should  be  extended  to  all  publications  likely  to  injure 
juvenile  morality.  The  examination  of  the  position  of  children  in 
the  colonies  and  the  protection  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children 
was  postponed  until  next  year. 

In  the  medical  section  three  questions  were  dealt  with:  Infant 
centres,  creches,  and  school  doctors.  A  resolution  on  each  of  the 
following  (jnestions  was  carried  at  a  full  st'ssion  of  the  meeting: 

KECULATED  INKANT-KEARlN<i  CENTERS. 

Kx|N‘ricuc(‘  having  proved  that  it  is  difficult  to  su|H‘rvise  infants  placed  out  at 
nurse  ami  sraittered  amongst  (lifferent  villages,  the  hygienic  st'ction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  .\ssociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Child  Welfare  recommends  that  thes(>  infants 
be  brought  togetlmr  in  so-calh*d  infant  centers,  directe*!  by  a  fully  (pialified  medical 
olfic«‘r,  a.s.si.ste<l  by  an  infantile  hygiene  visitor. 

IMfROVE.MENT  OK  CRECHES  (DAY  Nl'RSERIEs). 

.\11  creches  .should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  medu-al  man. 

The  following  departments  should  be  entirely  s*‘parate: 

(n)  A  room  for  crailles. 

(6)  A  room  for  changing  linen. 

(c)  A  room  for  disinfection. 

(</)  Some  isolation  cubicles  at  the  entrance. 

The  creches  should  be  ojh'u  to  the  pupils  of  puericulture  schinds. 

SCHOOL  HYCIENE. 

The  protection  of  the  school  child  must  be  c-arried  out  by  means  of  a  close  collal)ora- 
tion  l)etween  the  school  doctor,  the  sch(K)l  nurst‘,  and  teach(‘r. 

The  school-teacher  should  have  such  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  as  enables 
him  to  interest  himsidf  in  the  health  of  the  pupils  (‘onfided  to  his  care. 

The  medical  examination  of  children  should  lead  to  giKxl  results.  With  this  object 
it  is  considered  advisable  that  each  child  undergo  a  yearly  examination,  that  the 
result  of  this  examination  be  kept,  and  that  active  im-asures  shall  follow  the  ins|M‘Ction. 


From  a  prophylactic  jH)int  of  view,  the  aswiciation  calls  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities  to  the  inijK)rtance  of; 

(«)  A  me<lieal  examination  for  all  school-teachers. 

(h)  Dental  hygiene  and  care. 

.  .  .  The  committee  paid  a  visit  to  the  International  LahorOfliee. 
They  were  received  hy  the  directitr,  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  who  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  collaboration  between  the  two  institutions 
and  the  support  that  the  International  Asso<*iation  fttr  ('hild  Prt)- 
tection  mifrht  give  to  the  lnternati«»nal  Lah(»r  Oflice  by  encouraging 
the  ratification  of  the  international  conventions  adopted  at  the 
Washington,  (lenoa,  and  (leneva  conferences.  Mr.  ('arton  de  Wiart, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  ami  president  of  the  association, 
assured  the  director  that  the  association  was  devoting  its  efforts  to 
this  work. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committet*  will  he  held  at  Paris  in  duly, 
H)24. 


EDUC’ATOK,  PrBLK'IST,  JUKIST,  AND 
IXTERXATIOXATAST. 


f'**’  insertion  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin', 

I  the  cable  brought  the  news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the 

I  eminent  Arjientine  statesman  and  publicist,  Dr.  Estanislao 

Zeballos.  The  sad  event  occurred  in  Liverpool  on  October 
1928,  when  the  distiniiuished  jurisconsult,  who  had  just  left  the 
meetinj'  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Minneapolis,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  convention  of  the  International  Law  Association  in 
Loiulon,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  president. 

From  the  announeement  of  his  death  in  (\imft  y  Caretaft,  of  Buenos 
Ail  •es,  the  following  paragraphs  of  appreciation  are  taken: 

111  order  to  nerve  htn  country.  Doctor  ZeLallas  dieil  in  a  fortdfrn  land.  Harely 
rwovereil  from  an  illnean  which  hrought  him  to  death's  door,  he  did  not  lu*sitate  to 
make  the  loii}'  journey  to  the  I'nitwl  States  in  order  there  to  exprf'ss  in  an  a.s.seml)ly  of 
ex|)erieni-e<l  jurists  and  internationalists  .\r>;entine  ideals  and  aspirations  as  he  iinder- 
stiKxl  them-  -that  is  to  say,  as  the  immense  majority  of  his  compatriots  understand 
them;  and  just  when,  in  LiveriHHil.  he  was  ahout  to  make  arraiifiements  for  his  return 
the  disease  which  for  some?  time  had  been  underminin*;  his  health  laid  him  low.  He 
did  not  have  the  supreme  felicity  of  closing;  his  eyi*s  in  his  Indoved  .\r<;entina  for  the 
sleep  of  eternity,  and  this  circumstance  renders  even  more  |H)i>;uaut  the  <i;rief  (“ausixl 
in  .Vrfientina  hy  the  tidings  of  his  di-ath,  where  he  was  everywhere  known,  and  because 
known,  everywhere  ri*specti‘d  and  apiireciatinl. 

From  his  earli«*st  years  Doctor  ZidialUxs  was  inspirixl  by  a  nolile  anxiety  to  serve 
his  country,  and  diiriiif;  a  full  half  century  of  crowdtHl  years  he  servwl  it  tireles.sly 
and  well,  whether  at  his  journalist 's  d(*sk  or  as  Minister  of  Foreiiin  Relations,  as  an 
Argentine  advocate  and  jurist  before  the  arbitral  courts,  or  as  editor  and  director  of 
La  Prensa,  that  most  exalteil  jiost  of  honor  in  the  national  press  with  which  he  was 
intimately  connectiHl  from  his  earliwt  es.says  in  the  lield  of  journalism. 

It  would  be  useh'ss  here  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  full  siguilicaiice  of  Doctor  Zebal¬ 
los’  lift* — to  point  out  all  that  it  has  meant  during  the  last  50  years  in  Argentine 
diplomacy,  in  the  Argentine  press,  and  in  the  Argentine  bar.  Possi's.stnl  of  a  faculty 
for  work  commensurate  only  with  his  great  and  fruitful  talent,  he  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  idle,  or  even  to  rt*st,  hLs  desire  being  as  he  one  day  expressetl  it,  to  die  in 
harm“sa,  as  in  effect  he  has.  Young  in  spirit  to  the  last,  to  him  nothing  that  was 
human  was  strange  or  alien;  but  high  aliove  everything,  in  every  circum.stan<‘e  of 
time  and  place,  was  hLs  country,  Argentina,  and  for  her  the  sum  total  of  happini'ss. 
of  grandeur  and  of  glory  seemtsl  all  too  small. 

Doi  tor  Zeballos  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  generation  which  gave  so  many  illustrious 
servants  to  the  Republic.  And  so  his  death  beyond  the  .seas,  far  distant  from  hLs 
native  land,  but  closely  eushrineil  in  the  hearts  of  hLs  fellow  citi/.ens,  becomes  a 
national  grief,  a  national  mourning. 
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Upon  receivin';  news  of  the  demise  of  Dr.  Zeballos,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  words: 

The  death  of  Zeballos  is  a  loss  to  the  continent.  IJis  distinguished  st'rvices  as  a 
jurist,  statesman,  and  educator  were  known  and  highly  valued  in  all  the  Republics 
of  the  continent.  He  dies  a  martyr  to  a  lofty  sens'*  of  duty.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  spite  of  the  judgment  of  five  physicians  who 
attended  him  in  his  home  in  Huenos  .\ires.  When  I  saw  him  in  Argentina  last  May, 

I  rememl)er  that  he  said  to  me:  “1  f'*el  that  I  have  a  message  for  the  people  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  I  am  determined  to  prest'iit  it  to  them,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  may  be.” 

The  people  of  the  United  States  unite  with  the  Argentine  Nation  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  interested  in  the  following  brief 
account'  of  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Argentine: 

Estanislao  Severe  Zeballos  was  Inirn  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  IS.M,  in  the 
town  of  Rosario.  He  came  of  distinguished  lineage,  his  father  being  Lt.  Uol.  Estan¬ 
islao  Zeballos  who  served  for  a  time  as  provincial  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  and  who  was 
descended  from  a  noble  Spanish  family,  as  was  also  his  mother,  Felisa  Juan*z. 

He  lM‘gan  his  education  in  the  School  of  .\rts  and  Crafts  in  Rosario,  but  in  ISfifi 
removed  to  Huenos  .\in‘s  to  study  in  the  CoUgio  Naeional  and  the  university,  entering 
the  latter  in  1870,  where  he  obtaincnl  his  degrt*e  in  1874.  He  married  Maria  Josefa 
Costa  de  Arguiln*!,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  revolutionary  leader  Don  FelijK*  de 
.\rguilM‘l,  and  leaves  one  son,  Estanislao  Maria  Zelmllos. 

Doctor  Zeballos  won  high  distinction  not  only  as  a  jurist  and  diplomat,  but  also  as 
«*<litor,  writer,  teacher,  and  legislator. 

His  journalistic  career  b<‘gan  in  18(i(i,  when  he  was  still  a  s<'h(M>l  lH>y,  as  editor  of  the 
college  |>a|H*r  EK'olegial  which  ran  a  brief  course,  and  ever  since  he  has  lM*en  a  constant 
force  in  the  piess  of  .\rgentina.  He  was  the  editor  succ‘**8sively  of  El  Meumjeru  of 
Rosario  and  Lh  I'rftim  of  Huenos  Ain‘s,  and  has  found*‘<l  and  directed  a  numtM‘rof 
magazines  and  reviews,  including  the  Analen  ('ientijiitut  ArgeutinoH  (1874);  Annies 
(Je  la  Sociednd  ('ientijica  Argentina  (1872-t!KW);  Bolelin  del  Instilalo  (leograjiat  Argen- 
tino  (1879-1909);  Bulletin  Argentin  de  Jtroit  International  I'rive  (190:{-190i>);  Herista 
de  Berecho,  Historia  g  Letras  (1898-1920). 

Very  early  began  his  career  as  teacher,  as  he  was  appoinU‘d  professor  in  the  Colegio 
S’acional  in  1874,  the  year  of  his  gra<luation,  continuing  to  teach  throughout  the 
greater  |>art  of  his  life.  In  1881  he  was  made  professor  of  international  law  in  the 
National  Military  School,  and  in  1892  he  was  apixunted  substitute  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  the  university,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  1920.  Meanwhile  he 
8erv<*d  for  eleven  years  as  president  of  the  lK)ard  of  education  for  the  fifth  and  si'venth 
districts  of  Huenos  Aires;  as  meml)er  of  the  upjx*r  council  of  the  university;  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  s<*condary,  normal,  and  special  (*ducation,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  law  and  social  science  in  the  university,  1918-19. 

Parallel  with  these  lal>ors  as  editor  and  e<lucator  has  run  his  distinguished  course  as 
a  public  man.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  deputy  in  the  National  Congress,  reelected  in 
1884  and  1888,  and  later  electe<l  for  another  term  in  1912,  s<*rving  also  as  Presid<*nt  of 
the  Chaml>er;  in  1889  he  was  appointed  Minist(‘r  of  Foreign  Relations;  in  1890  he 
was  made  Director-deneral  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  in  1891,  appointe<l  for  the  second 
time  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  in  189:i  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Washington, 
where  he  remained  two  years;  in  1900  he  was  once  more  calUnl  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  in  which  during  his  various  periods  of  service  he  brought  to  a 

■  Krom  Argentinit  of  To-day.  Buenos  Aires,  ItfZU.  By  the  llispanir  Society  of  .\nierica. 


KSTANISLAO  S.  ZKHALLOS. 

Eminent  Argentine  statesman  and  piiblieist,  who  died  in  Liverpool,  England,  October  3, 1923. 
(A  photograph  taken  at  the  Institute  of  Polities,  Williamstown,  .Mass.,  .\ugu.st,  1923.) 
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8uc«-Mf<ful  issiM*  iiii|K>rtaiit  tn*aty  lu'Kotiations,  (‘8|H‘cially  llu*  “numt  favomi  nation” 
clauw  in  tho  treaty  with  France  (l{Mt2);  in  IftlO  he  was  wlecttnl  as  a  inemlKT  of  The 
Haf^iie  Perinaneiit  t'ourt  of  Ari)itration. 

In  addition  to  these  ])ul>lic  and  loiiR-sustaincHl  activities,  he  won  a  woll-desi'rved 
place  among  g«‘ographers,  ♦‘siH*cially  for  his  work  during  the  decade  1878-1888.  From 
this  |H*rio<l  »lates  the  foundation  of  the  Soflednd  ('lenlijicu  Argentina  and  its  Annies, 
and  his  publications  on  the  gtH>graphy  and  Imundaries  of  Argentina:  La  ('onquista  de 
quince  mil  leguas,  Itescripciim  amena  de  la  liefnihlica  Argentina,  and  Kl  Arjnce  de  la 
Frontera  a  los  Andes. 

In  recognition  of  his  hrilliant  and  distinguished  attainments  in  various  fields, 
Itoctor  Zehallos  has  U'en  elected  to  many  leariunl,  social,  ami  scientific  scK-ieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Royal  Aca<lemies  of  Law,  Literature,  and  History  of  Ma<lrid,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Association,  th<‘  S<K’i«*ty  of  International  Law  of  Washington,  the 
.Sn-iety  of  Comparative  Legislation  of  Itelgium,  the  Historical  and  (i«K>graphical 
Instituteof  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Press Cluhof  Ruenos .Vires,  the  .Vrgtuitine (ieogra))hical 
In.stitute,  the  Progreso  Cluh  of  Hueiios  .Vires,  ami  last,  hut  hy  no  means  leaist,  the 
His|>anic  S<M'iety  of  Aim*ri("a. 

His  accomplishments  as  a  diplomat  have  brought  him  honors  and  decorations  from 
many  countries;  the  Congress  of  Peru  vot«Hl  him,  in  l!)l!»,  a  gohl  medal,  and  he  has 
re(vive<l  similar  honors  from  Itolivia.  Paraguay,  ami  Rrazil;  he  holds  the  Medal  of  the 
Lilwrator  of  Venezuela,  the  .Vcademic  Palms  of  France,  the  (irand  Cross  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  the  llrand  Cross  of  (Iregory  VII  from  tin*  Holy  See,  the  Order  of  Christ  of 
Portugal,  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  and  the  Re<l  Kagle  of  (iermany. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Z(‘ballos'  published  works  is  a  long  one.  Among  the  more  im|K)r- 
tant  are:  A/nintes  sohre  Quiehras,  I'royerto  de  Codigos  y  I'rocediinientus  en  Materia 
Ciril  /mra  los  Trihnnales  .Varionales  de  la  Capital  (in  collal>oration  with  Dr.  A.  Alcorta), 
Iai  Itinaslia  de  los  I’ictlra;  I’aine  y  la  Itinnstia  de  los  Zorros;  Reimn  y  la  Itinastia  de  los 
1‘inares  (three  historical  novels),  Alegato  de  la  Repuhlica  Argentina  sohre  la  ruestiua 
de  liinites  con  el  Rrasil  en  el  territorio  de  Misiones,  Apuntariones  /tara  la  hibliogra/ia 
argentina,  12  vols.,  FI  escudo  y  los  colores  nacionales,  Le  credit  et  le  regime  liyfuttlia-aire 
de  la  Re puhlique  Argentine  et  duns  le  Xoureau  Monde,  La  nationalite  au  point  de  vue 
de  hi  legislation  comparee  et  du  droit  liumain,  5  vols.,  El  derecho  prirado  humano  y  la 
legislacion  de  emergencia,  and  Cuesliones  y  legislaciun  del  trahajo. 

Allton*;  liis  last  public  acts  were  his  participation  in  the  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Williainstown,  Mass.,  in  August,  1923,  and  later,  in 
September,  in  the  meetin*;  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Minneapolis,  in  both  of  which  he  delivered  notable  addresses. 
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By  Moises  Pohlete  Tuoxc’oso, 

Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the  I'nii'crsily  of  Chile,  and  Director  of  the  Labor 

Bureau  of  Chile. 

Not  thf  least  intori‘stin«;  of  the  many  interesting  results  of  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  (\mferenee  held  recently  in  Santiago, 
(’Idle,  was  the  un(|ualifie(l  apju’oval  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  (me  of  its  most  distinfiuished  delef;ates,  Dr.  Manuel 
Kivas  Vicuna,  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  future 
eonferenees  of  (piestions  relative  to  labor  legislation,  more  particu¬ 
larly  those  referrini;  to  the  eontraetiii};  of  labor,  the  labor  of  women 
and  children,  the  housinj;  of  workmen.  workin{;men’s  insurance,  the, 
establishment  of  inspection  and  statistical  bureaus,  and  social 
museums. 

The  soeial-eeonomie  problem  e.xists  to  a  "reater  or  less  decree  in 
each  of  the  American  Kepuhlies  aeeordiii};  to  its  respective  industrial 
importance.  It  is  not  surprisinj;,  therefore,  to  find  that  lej'islators 
and  the  leaders  of  piddie  thought  in  those  countries  have  for  a  number 
of  years  been  devotiii};  their  best  thou};ht  to  the  evolution  of  social 
welfare  and  social-industrial  plans  looking  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  Among  these*  countries  I’ruguav  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  vanguard.  Indeed  the  brilliant  (pialities  of  the  youthful  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  this  country  have  caused  it  to  he  known,  and  justly 
so,  as  “the  laboratory  of  the  soeial-eeonomie  systems  of  America.” 
It  will  he  interesting  therefore  to  review  briefly  the  labor  legislation 
of  I’ruguay,  since  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
significant  exponents  of  the  very  notable  progress  made  during 
recent  years  by  this  Hepuhlie. 

The  first  lah(»r  act  in  rruguay  was  that  of  dune,  1914,  which  seeks 
by  every  possible  means,  teehiueal  and  otherwise,  to  safeguard  labor 
in  various  industries,  both  government  and  private,  against  accidents. 
Two  supplementary  acts  in  191.')  extended  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  initial  act  to  quarry  and  railroad  employees  and,  by  a 
special  decree  in  191K,  the  hygienic  and  safety  conditions  of  the 
mining  industry  were  regulated.  In  1920  an  act  was  passed 
specifying  what  measures  were  obligatory  for  the  prevention  of 


•  Translated  from  El  Merevrio,  Santiago,  Chile,  May  3, 1933. 
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accidents  amon^j  maritime  workers  and.  similarly,  the  act  of  1921 
provided  for  the  safejjuardin};  of  factory  workers. 

But  Urutiuayan  legislators  have  not  limited  their  activitit's  to  the 
prevention,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  of  accidents,  hut  have,  in 
addition,  introduced  special  le«;islation  providinj;  for  the  indemni¬ 
fication  »»f  the  victims  for  injuries  received  in  preventable  accidents. 
Witness  the  Indemnization  Act  of  1920.  the  provisions  of  which 
are  more  ample  than  those  of  *»ur  own  ('hilean  law,  inasmuch  as  they 
apply  to  all  workers  re<;ardless  of  numher  or  the  kiml  of  work, 
indeed,  they  extend  even  to  »loim*stic  workeis,  while  the  amount  of 
indemnification  provided  is  more  lila'ral  thaii  is  the  case  in  many 
other  f;«tvernments,  includiti^  the  ('hilean. 

It  should  he  noted,  moreover,  that  l’ru<;uay  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  a<lopt  the  le<;al  workin*;  <tay  of  ei};ht  hours,  anticipating 
by  four  years  the  similar  action  taken  by  the  I'nited  States  in  the 
first  International  Labor  ('onference  held  in  Washinfjton  in  1919. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  l*ru<;uayan  Act  of  1915,  estahlishiii};  the 
eight-hour  day,  applies  not  only  to  the  industrial  workers  hut,  in 
addition,  to  commercial,  railway,  tramway,  hank,  and  hotel  clerks, 
to  c(*achmen  and  truck  <lrivers,  to  street  s<‘llers.  court  and  other 
legal  employees,  cinema  aiul  theater  employees,  messengers,  and 
many  others,  through  a  list  t<K>  lengthy  t(*  he  completed  here.  Numer¬ 
ous  supplementary  regulations  and  cedes  have  established  the 
manner  of  a|)plying  this  law  in  the  diverse  activities  and  industries 
incliuled  therein. 

Night  work  has  been  the  object  of  a  special  legislative  act,  that 
of  March  191S,  which  prohibits  it  entirely  in  bakeries,  spaghetti, 
macaroni,  and  candy  factories.  This  law  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  ever  legislated  and  it  j)laces  ITuguay  at  the  head  of 
American  countries  in  the  matter  of  lah«»r  legislation. 

The  act  of  duly,  1918,  made  obligatory  the  furnishing  of  stuits  in 
all  business  establishments,  shops  and  factories  for  the  use  of  their 
respective  workers. 

Among  the  social  welfare  legislative  measures  adopted  in  Uruguay 
is  that  of  Fehruary,  1919,  which  pntvides  for  old-age  pensions,  and 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  corresponding  Knglish  law,  is  the 
most  advanced  legislation  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Briefly,  this  law 
applies  to  all  workmen  of  (iO  years  of  age,  and  re<|uires  no  })revi(ms 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  worker  himstdf.  It  was  this  law  which 
gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  (Jovernment  insurance  hank, 
empowered  to  provide  for  and  pay  the  resulting  pensions. 

I’ruguay,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  October,  1919, 
has  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  the  employees  of  the  piddic 
services — that  is,  civil  servants  of  all  classes,  a  law  which  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Bank  of  Retirement  and  Bensiitn  F'unds,  so  admirably 
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ortjanizod  that  it  might  he  taken  as  a  model  of  its  class.  The  weekly 
holiday  {dewanso  semanal)  became  obligatory  under  the  act  of 
November,  1920,  and  its  scope  is  so  ample  that  it  also  applies  to 
domestic  servants. 

Finally,  to  crown  and  complete  this  generously  ample  record  of 
social  legislation  there  came  into  being  the  National  Department  of 
Lah(*r,  whose  principal  functions  are  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  social  legislation  already  achieved,  ami  these  functions  are 
ample  enough  and  at  the  same  time  concrete  enough  to  permit  of 
the  most  adecpiate  and  effective  research  and  control.  This  depart¬ 
ment  includes  special  sections  devoted  to  lah(»r  accidents  and  women 
and  children. 

In  conclusion  it  should  he  noted  that  Fruguay  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  ratify  the  International  Labor  ('onventions  sub¬ 
scribed  to  in  the  Washington,  Genoa,  aiul  Geneva  conferences, 
respectively. 

INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY 
AND  REFRIGERATING 
MACHINERY  EXHIBITION 


TllK  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  will  organize  an 
International  Dairy  and  Refrigerating  Machinery  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  5,  1924.  The  exhibit 
will  comprise  four  divisions,  viz: 

Division  I.  Machinery  and  implements  related  with  the  dairy 
industry  and  general  management  of  milk. 

Division  II.  Feeding  stuffs  for  dairy  cattle,  implements,  and 
devices  for  preparing  and  preserving  the  same. 

Division  III.  Machinery,  implements  for  cold  storage,  and  general 
refrigerating  methods. 

Division  IV.  Literature,  pamphlets,  plans,  designs,  estimates,  and 
general  publications  related  with  the  foregoing  divisions. 

Space  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  exhibitors,  the  fixtures  or  equipment 
for  each  individual  display  being  at  the  exhibitor's  expense. 

Application  for  space  must  be  addressed  to  the  Comit6  de  la 
Exposicion  Internacional  de  Maquinaria  de  I^echeria  y  Kefrigeracion, 
Ministerio  de  Agricultura:  Paseo  C'olon  974,  Buenos  Aires. 
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All  inachinorv,  iniplonu'nts,  and  {loncral  inorchandiso  coinini;  from 
abroad  for  exhibition  in  the  exposition  will  be  free  from  any  eustoms 
duties  or  fees. 

Xotiee  and  full  partieulars  on  prizes  and  mentions  to  be  awarded 
in  each  and  every  line  of  exhibit  will  be  »;iven  in  due  time. 

DIVISIO.N  I. 

DAIRY  INDISTKY  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Sertion  First. — Milking,  cleansing,  preserving,  shipping,  and  delivery  of  milk. 
t’las.s  I. — Milking  (levice.s,  (><|uipiiu>nt,  and  Imildinps. 

('la.ss  2. — Muckets,  pails,  scoops,  strainers,  milker’s  clothing. 

('la.ss --Poolers,  testers,  .samplers,  siTiles  for  milk  and  cream. 

Class  4. — Instruments  and  devices  for  milk  testing. 

Cla.ss  Implements  and  sundries  for  protecting  and  pres<*rving  milk;  Strainers, 
centrifugal  testers,  heaters,  coolers,  pasteurizers,  homogenizes,  etc. 
Cla.ss  (i. — Filling  devices,  container:  Jas,  tins,  liottles,  etc.,  for  shipping, 
marketing,  and  general  delivery  of  milk. 

Cla.ss  7.— Huilding  h'atiires  and  e<|uipm(>nt  in  the  management  of  milk  to  he 
retailed. 

Section  Second. — Cream  separation. 

Cla.ss  1. — Hand  s(*parators. 

Cla.ss  2. — Mechanical  separates. 

Cla.ss  3.-  -  Cream  testes. 

Cla,ss4.-  4'reamcooles. 

Cla.s.s  — Cream  containes. 

Cla.ss  (».  Creameries,  huildings,  and  fixtures. 

Section  Third.  -Butter  and  machinery  manufacturing  devices. 

Cla.ss  1.  -4’r(*am  elevatos  and  vat  tanks. 

Class  2.-  Cream  pasteurizers. 

Cla.s.s  3.-  Cream  ri|K‘nes. 

Cla.ss  4.— Devices  for  preparing  lactii;  feriiHMilation. 

Cla.ss .').  Churns. 

Cla.s.s  »!. — Mutter  workes. 

Cla.s.s  7.— Mutter  printi's  and  cuttes. 

Class  8. — Mutter  pai  king. 

Class  0. — Mutter  factory  plans. 

Section  Fourth.  —Cheese  making  devices  and  equipments. 

Class  1.-  4'urdling  vats,  ve.ssids  and  curd-cookes. 

Class  2.  —Coagulating  devices  and  cooking  of  curds. 

Cla.s.s  3.  Cheese  molds. 

Cla.ss  4.— Cheese  pres.s<>s. 

Class  r>. — Ventilation  and  moisture  devices  for  chee.se  storage. 

Class  «i.  4 'h(*es<>  factory  plans. 

Cla.ss  7. — Rennets. 

Class  8. — tailoring  material. 

Section  Fifth.— Implements  and  devices  for  the  manufacturing  of  powdered  and 
condensed  milk. 

Cla.ss  1. — C'ondeiLsed  milk  devicesand  equipment. 

Class  2. — C,'ondens(‘d  milk  canning  material. 

Class  3. — Methods  for  manufacturing  powdered  milk. 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  OF  ARGENTINA. 

Interior  of  one  of  the  larger  dairy  astablishments  of  the  .\rgentine  capital.  The  two  upper  illustrations 
show  the  filling  and  capping  of  the  bottles,  and  the  lower,  packing  cheese. 
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Section  Sixth. — Casein  manufacturing  and  related  devices. 

Class  1. — Equipment  for  small  dairies. 

Class  2. — Equipment  for  laiger  dairies. 

Class  3. — Casein  dryers. 

Class  4. — Implements  for  the  manufacture  of  casein  by-products. 

Class  5. — Machinery  for  ca.sein  manufactured  goods. 

Section  Seventh. — Ice  creams. 

Ice  cream  manufacturing  machinery,  equipment,  material,  formulae, methods,  etc. 
DIVISION  II. 

FEEDINO  STUFFS  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE,  IMPLEMENTS,  DEVICES,  AND  GENERAL 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING  THE  SAME. 

Section  First.  Feeding  stuffs  and  feeding  rations  for  dairy  cattle. 

Class  1. — Natural  and  prcjiared  fodder. 

Class  2. — Ensilage  and  other  methoils  of  jireserving  foixl  material. 

Section  Second. — Machines  for  preparing  feeding  stuffs. 

Cla.ss  1. — Choppers  of  all  descriptions. 

Class  2. — Ilay  crushers  for  en.silage. 

Class  3. — Grain  cru.shers  and  grinders. 

<  la.ss  4. — General  devices  for  preparing  fodder. 

DIVISION  HI. 

REFRIGERATING  MACHINERY  OUTFITS  AND  COLD-STORAGE  .METHODS. 

Section  First.  Cold-storage  applied  to  the  dairy  industry. 

Cla.ss  1. — Cold-storage  buildings  for  consumer’s  milk  supply. 

Cla.ss  2.-  -Cold-storage  buildings  for  creameries. 

Class  3. — Buildings  for  the  cold  storage  of  cheese. 

Class  4.  Cold-storage  trucks  and  wagons. 

Section  Second. — Cold-storage  industry  applied  to  dairy  farming. 

Class  1. — Small  ice-making  outfits. 

Class  2. — Small  cold-storage  outfits. 

Class  3. — Cold-storagi^  trucks  and  wagons. 

Section  Third. — Cold-storage  applied  to  other  agricultural  industries. 

Class  1. — Beef-packing  industry. 

Class  2. — Enology:  The  science  of  wine  making  and  related  industries. 

Class  3. — Devices  and  general  methods  of  economical  cooling. 

DIVI.SION  IV. 

LITERATURE,  PAMPHLETS,  PLANS,  SKETCHES,  DESIGNS,  AND  ESTIMATES. 

Section  First.  ^On  dairy  industry.  Section  Second.  On  feeding  stuffs. 

Class  1. — Domestic.  Class  1. — Domestic. 

Class  2. — Foreign.  Cla.ss  2. — Foreign. 

Section  Third.  -On  refrigerating  industry. 

Cla.ss  I. — Domestic. 

Class  2. — Foreign. 


l*hotogrftp)i«  by  Ilamiltoo  M.  Wricht. 

PICTUKKSQUE  GUATEMALA. 

a  view  of  the  capital  from  KlTarmen  Hill.  Center:  A  roadw  ay  in  the  highlands.  Lower:  Old  hridite  built  by  the  Dominican  friars  over  the  outiet  of  Lake  Amatitian. 


GUATEMALA’S  NA- 


liy  William  (1.  Carey. 

The  project  for  a  great  national  museum  for  Guatemala  is 
about  to  become  a  reality. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  the  Bixletin  that  one  of 
the  important  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Pan  .\merican 
Conference  held  last  March  in  Santiago,  Chile,  provided  for  the 
preservation  of  archeological  remains  and  all  other  data  capable 
of  furnishing  material  for  the  history  of  the  nations  of  America,  and 
especially  of  the  primitive  peoples.  Therefore  the  action  of  Guate¬ 
mala  in  establishing  a  national  museum  and  undertaking,  through 
Dr.  William  Gates,  its  director,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Talbot  Waterman, 
assistant  director,  the  excavation  of  a  buried  city  is  of  the  greatest 
Pan  iVmerican  interest.  The  following  account,  by  Mr.  William  G. 
Carey,  published  in  Guatemala  Tidings,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
activities  now  under  way: 

Speaking  of  the  successful  termination  of  plans  and  ideas  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  museum  such  as  will  ultimately  he 
mentionc'd  favorably  among  the  greatest  museums  of  the  world, 
Professor  Gates  said: 

“  When  the  proposition  was  first  advanced  to  establish  a  national 
museum  for  Guatemala,  wherein  could  bo  safely  guarded  her  rich 
archeological  treasures,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
to-day  but  for  posterity,  the  Government  promised  us  every  aid 
and  support.  I  want  to  say  that  not  even  in  one  single  detail 
has  the  Govermnent  of  President  Jos6  Maria  Orellana  deviated  from 
its  pledges.  Every  promise  has  been  kept;  every  possible  aid 
rendered.  And  the  result— well,  Guatemala  will  have  a  national 
museum  which  will  not  only  he  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  Guate¬ 
malans,  but  will  eventually  prove  a  Mecca  for  tourists  as  well. 
I  can  not  give  too  much  credit  to  the  Government  for  what  it  has 
done  to  accomplish  and  make  possible  this  worthy  project  for 
Guatemala.” 
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THE  TEMPLE  OK  MIN'EUVA,  OTATEMAL-V  CITY. 

This  cslififs!  was  erected  in  ls'J9  as  a  fittini;  monument  to  the  holi<lay  dtsliratitl  to  M  inerva,  observe<l 
)>>’  tile  seh(K>l  children  of  the  Kepiihlh-. 

Guatpinula  in  tlie  usual  way,  would  have  m|uiml  the  expenditure  of 
a  v’ast  tunount  of  time  and  money. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  two-story  structure  to  he  built  within 
the  present  Tem[)le  of  Minerva,'  which  will  thus  provide  ample  spaci* 
for  exhibits  from  Guatemala  and  froju  othttr  countries.  When 
Doctor  Waterman  told  me  of  this  plan,  I  tisked  him:  “Doesn’t  it 

>  IttHidiTS  of  the  Kulletin  will  recall  that  diiriiiK  the  administratiiMi  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera  - 
in  tbe  y«'ar  1S'.«  to  U;  exact  the  la'aiitifiil  MlilltS!  known  as  th«-  Temple  of  Minerva  was  erected  as  a  (IttiiiK 
monument  to  the  inauituration  of  the  holiday  dr'dicatwl  to  Minerva,  to  In-  oltsiTved  thereafter  by  tbe  public 
school  childri'n  of  the  Itcpublic.  This  temple  is  use<l  also  in  (sinnection  with  cumiminity  festivals  in 
Kcnerul  and,  in  partii  iilar,  with  thiis<-  of  an  isiucalhMial  character. 
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Professor  Gates  has  brought  with  him  a  very  line  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  collection  for  Guatemala’s  museum,  which  was  donated  by  the 
Field  Museum,  in  Chicago.  This  is  a  South  Sea  Island  exhibit,  and 
includes  utensils,  weajxms,  and  probably  some  wearing  apparel. 

.Vnother  very  line  collection  has  been  shippetl  to  the  Guatemala 
museum,  through  Professor  Gates,  from  the  National  Museum  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  These  two  collections  alone,  if  acquired  by 
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sown  almost  a  pity  to  change  in  any  respect  the  classic  beauty  ami 
simplicity  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  even  to  make  possible  a 
National  Museum?” 

He  replied;  “The  structural  beauty  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  will 
be  in  no  way  impaired,  but  rather  enhanced,  by  the  additions  we 
propose  for  the  interior.  Also,  I  wish  to  sa\’^,”  he  continued,  “  that  in 
no  place  in  the  world  do  I  know  of  an}'  spot  so  ideal  for  the  site  of  a 
museum  and  so  beautifully  located  as  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  in 
(luatemala  City.” 

Warming  to  the  subject,  he  aihled:  “And  since  coming  to  (luate- 
mala  I  have  beheld  some  of  the  most  marvelous  scenery  I  have  s<*en 
in  all  my  life.  On  my  recent  trip  by  motor  cycle  to  Tecpan  I  saw 
panoramas  and  mountain  vistas  which  for  natural  grandeur  surpass 
even  the  far-famed  ‘Clarden  of  the  (lods’  in  the  United  States.  1  am 
firmly  convinced  that  for  natural  scenery  such  as  will  appeal  to 
tourists  (luatemala  is  ahea<l  of  any  other  country  in  the  world!” 

“That  is  taking  in  much  territory,”  I  venture«l  to  observe;  but  he 
stuck  to  his  contention,  and  resumed: 

“The  scenery  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  marvelous  ami  truly 
inspiring;  but  in  that  majestic  region  the  appeal  of  ancient  ruins  and 
buri«‘d  cities  is  lacking;  there  is  sceJiic  grandeur  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Egypt  there  is  the  ap|H'al  of  anti(piity,  but  scenic  splendor 
is  lacking,  and  so  on  with  countless  other  tourist-haunted  regicms  1 
couhl  mention.  But  in  (luatemala  *  *  *  here  you  have  the 

gramleiir,  majesty,  and  sublimity  of  towering  mountains,  the  beauty 
(»f  shimmering  lakes  and  tur(|Uoist*  skies;  and  with  all  that  you  iiave 
the  subtle  lure  and  mystery  of  ancient  ruins  and  buried  cities.  1 
repeat,  that  in  my  opinion  no  country  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
(luatemala  in  this  respect.  And  with  good  automobile  roads  con¬ 
necting  all  parts  of  interest,  so  that  the  natural  womlers  could  be 
seen  safely  and  swiftly,  this  country  would  be  a  tourist  paradise.” 

One  of  Mark  Twain’s  choicest  sayings  was  this;  “People  are  for¬ 
ever  talking  about  the  weather,  but  never  seem  to  do  anything 
about  it.”  That  is  how  it  has  been  in  (luatemala  alanit  tourists  all 
talking  about  tourists,  but  no  one  doing  anything  about  bringing 
them  here  - -except  that  «)ne  man  who,  possessing  great  faith  in 
liis  country  and  other  recpiisites  e(|ually  necessary,  Mr.  Salvador 
Herrera,  has  spent  scnnething  like  half  a  milli«)n  <lollais  t(»  pro¬ 
vide  a  comfortable,  safe,  and  modern  hotel  for  tourists  when  they  do 
come  to  this  city.  And  it  has  remained,  it  se(‘ms  ti>  me,  for  Professor 
(lat»*s  to  take  the  first  decisive  steps  to  bring  tourists  here.  Not  only 
has  he  made  known  the  delights  and  thrills  which  will  attract  them, 
but  also,  aixl  still  more  important,  h(‘  has  taken  np  the  matttn'  of 
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tourist  travel  to  tluatemala,  in  "oneral,  with  the  otlicials  of  the 
I’nited  Fruit  (’ompany  in  Ii(»ston,  with  the  result  that,  within  a 
short  time,  (luatemala  will  probably  heroine  a  part  of  the  itiner¬ 
ary  of  the  ships  of  that  "reat  line  in  making  ('arihhean  eruises. 

Did  you  know  that  not  many  miles  from  this  capital  is  a  buried 
eity  Teepan — which  it  is  thought  was  in  a  (lourishinj;  condition 
c»*nturies  hehtre  ('olumhus  discovered  Anuu-ica  < 

Tiuler  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  ('ahrera,  ami  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Waterman,  the  work  of  excavating  this  ancient 
city  will  soon  hej'in.  What  will  he  founds  There  is  subtle  mystery 
for  you,  and  romance,  and  the  lure  which  surely  will  draw  the  tourist, 
when  once  he  hears  about  this  place  calhal  Teepan. 


ANOTHER  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA,  OVERLOOKING  LAKE  AMATITLAN. 


A  SKCTION  OF  THK  NKW  DOCKS  AT  I’KIlNAMHUro 
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TUK  POUT  OK  RP:('IKK— FPKL  OIL  AVAILABLE. 


By  Waltkk  i>e  ('ampo.s  Bikxkki.I).* 

4  T  A  POINT  wluMv  the  northern  Brazilian  e»)ast  line  slif^htly 
<leflates  into  the  shape  of  a  hay,  about  8°  00'  35"  south  and 
/  %  34°  51'  0"  west  by  Greenwich,  a  chain  of  reefs  already 

known  to  the  first  navifjators  who  voyaged  the  southern 
seas,  a  danger  that  had  cost  the  life  of  many  a  ship,  was  used  as  the 
foundation  of  a  long  breakwater  to  protect  ships  within.  This  huge, 
massive  wall  of  stone  and  concrete  blocks  cast  into  the  ocean  over  the 
reefs,  with  a  varying  width  of  15  to  45  feet,  a  height  of  20  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  a  length  of  nearly  2  miles,  involving  the  mouth  of 
the  hydrographic  net  of  the  ('apiharihe  River,  forms  the  artilieial 
inclosure  of  the  port  of  Pernamhueo. 

Although  the  reefs  no  l<)nger  e.xist,  having  been  either  blasted  or 
covered  up  by  this  protective  mole,  IVrnamhueo  is  still  called 
“Recife”  in  Brazil  on  account  of  the  old  reefs,  the  Portuguese  of 
which  is  “arreeife”  or  simply  “reeife.” 

On  the  center  of  the  breakwater,  a  ((uaint,  round-shaped,  white¬ 
washed  lighthouse  lifts  its  lamp  .50  feet  high  and,  sweeping  the  scene, 
at  night  throws  out  the  warning  beams  of  red  and  white  sought  after 
by  the  pilot.  Away  over  on  the  coast,  clos(>  to  the  near-hy  city  «»f 
Olinda,  an  abandoned  old  fortress  in  utter  decay  recalls  the  fierce 
struggles  that  raged  of  old  Ix'tween  the  Portuguese  and  the  invading 
Dutch,  giving  the  panorama  of  the  port  of  Pernambuco  a  romantic 
touch  of  history. 

The  water  inside  the  breakwater  is  smooth  and  of  a  uniform  depth, 
ami  there  is  room  enough  within  the  harbor  for  all  maneuvers, 
altlmugh  there  are  never  less  than  30  steamers  in  anchorage. 

Across  the  water  in  which  the  steamers  lie  are  s(*en,  on  tlu*  sh(»r(^ 
side,  tin-  n*gular,  cut-stone  lim*s  of  a  well-built  cpiay. 

TIIK  IIAKHOU. 

•M though  the  harbor  of  Recife  wid(!ns  up  toward  the  soiith,  the 
^ectifjii  used  for  anchorage  is  commonly  the  middhf  narrower  part 
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and  the  wider  anteharbor.  But  steamers  prefer  these  two  seetions 
probably,  in  the  first  instance,  beeaust*  they  are  mueb  more  improved, 
and,  bavinj;  been  constantly  dredj'cil,  have  more  depth  than  the 
larjfer,  northern  portion;  secondly,  and  more  certainly,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  jjateway  of  the  harbor  is  at  the  iu>rtb  end  of  the 
breakwater,  as  also  the  completed  tract  of  (piay  ami  the  dock 
warehouses. 

rnfortunately  a  "ooil  chart  of  the  inner  harbor  is  laekin*'.  It  has 
lu'cn  frecpiently  notieeil,  for  instance,  that  spots  marked  “depth  16 
feet”  or  “depth  IS  feet”  on  the  latest  ollieial  chart  are  the  rej^ular 
anchorage  of  liners  that  draw  over  20  feet,  ami  that  vessels  of  the 
typet)f  the  steamships  and  fVW///m/,  which  can  draw  up  to  2:i 


TIIK  WATKU  FRONT  AT  CEUNAMHrrO. 


feet,  have  lately  had  free  access  to  the  harbor  atid  even  berthed  along¬ 
side  the  <juay  for  fueling  purposes,  altludigh  in  fact  they  were  rather 
light  when  entering  the  harbor  and  were  not  drawing  alxtve  20  feet 
at  the  moment. 

Of  course  it  was  a  daring  feat  on  the  part  of  the  captains  of  these 
steamers  to  enter  a  harbor  whose  n'putation  unduly  discouraged  their 
enterpris(‘;  however,  now  that  the  thing  is  done  and  the  real  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  port  of  Pernambuco  are  known  as  to  sheltering  within 
th(*  hr(>akwater  boats  of  deeper  <lraft  than  have  heretofore  ventured 
inside,  the  action  of  masters  of  such  ships  may  not  seem  too  much 
(*f  a  pioneering  feat.  But  they  liave  actually  <liscoveied  the  new 
port  of  Pernambuco  and,  although  their  object  was  the  mere  purpose 
ot  finding  a  moi-e  convenient  and  <*asier  way  of  replenishing  their 
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fuel-oil  tanks,  they  have  inei<lentally  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
shipping  worhl  in  that  they  have  demonstrated  the  practical  alvan- 
ta};es  of  Pernainhuco  as  a  boiler  fuel-oil  bunkering  station. 


The  harbor  is  now  being  dredged  to  admit  steamers  u|)  to  .‘h)  feet 
of  draft,  so  that  passenger  boats  drawing  2t)  feet  and  upwards,  which 
still  have  to  anchor  outside  on  the  stream  and  sling  passengei's  on 
board  in  a  basket  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell,  will  soon  be  enabled 
to  enter  the  harbor  of  Kecife  and  berth  alongside  the  quay  whenever 
re(|uired. 

The  channel  at  the  entrance  is  wide  and  deep,  easily  practicable,  and 
quite  clear  of  banks  and  rock  formations,  as  is  the  inner  liarbor;  nev¬ 
ertheless  steamers  always  take  on  a  pilot  to  steer  in  and  out,  not 
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WORKS. 

only  because  they  are  accustomed  to  do  so  in  every  port,  but  because 
pilotage  fee  is  compulsory  for  all  steamers  in  Pernambuco. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  harbor  is  one  of  neatness  and 
absolute  cleanliness;  the  port  of  Pernambuco  is  well  kept  and  well 
policed;  it  bas  been  improved  lately  and  there  is  always  some  sort  of 
construction  work  in  progress  there. 

When  making  port,  steamers  are  at  once  visited  by  the  sea  police, 
health  authorities,  and  the  customs  in  their  respective  launches.  No 
steamer  is  allowed  to  enter  or  sail  except  by  daylight,  i.  e.,  from  5  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.,  although  loading  and  unloading  can  be  performed  at  night 
and  on  holidays,  which  very  much  expedites  the  ship’s  voyage. 
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Very  juoderatc  port  and  dock  dues  are  levied  on  every  steamer 
callin"  at  the  port,  and  stevedoring  can  ])e  had  at  a  price  that  would 
cause  a  union  strike  in  the  I’nited  States  or  the  I’nited  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  while  stevedoring  naturally  devolves  upon  the  ship, 
landing  of  cargo  is  taken  care  of  entirely  hy  the  dock  a<lministration, 
except  when  the  consignee  of  goods  prefers  to  employ  his  own  men 
on  this  work,  even  though  the  docks  possess  better  lifting  facilities. 

In  view  of  these  apparently  attractive  comlitions  from  a  shipping 
point  of  view,  also  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  ship  owners 
and  shippers  will  find  in  having  their  boats  call  at  the  port  of  Per- 
namhuco,  the  latter  is  considered  to  he  a  splendi<l  hunkering  station 
for  boiler  fuel  oil,  so  that  this  port  is  now  a  regular  port  of  call  for  many 
vessels  which  heretofore  had  never  entered  its  waters. 

THE  QUAYS  AM)  DOCKS. 

Over  the  quay,  running  on  bridges  against  the  dock  warehouses,  arc 
a  row  of  14  electric  titans,  made  hy  Messrs.  Stothert  &  Pitt  (Ltd.),  of 
Bath,  each  lifting  a  weight  of  tons  at  a  time  over  a  range  of  from 
.j()  to  100  feet. 

Back  of  the  titans  is  a  mile  or  so  of  fireproof  warehouses,  the  (lock 
warehouses,  which  are  the  trade  depot  of  the  sugar-empire,  each 
approximately  200  yards  long,  nund)ered  1  to  S,  encompassed  alto¬ 
gether  hy  a  steel  fencing.  Such  warehouses  are  located  in  the  tract 
«»f  c|uay  already  opened  to  ocean  traffic  and  in  full  operation. 
At  the  center  of  the  warehouses  can  he  seen  a  many-storied  modern 
structure,  cast  in  one  solid  concrete  block,  of  the  peculiar  gray  coh)r 
characteristic  of  flourmills,  with  its  elevator  and  granaries.  To  the 
right  of  the  dock  warehouses  extends  a  further  mile  of  (piay,  already 
finished  hut  not  yet  equipped  with  lifting  apparatus  and  warehouses, 
where  in  the  future  warehouses  will  undoubtedly  he  built,  for  the  port 
of  Pernambuco  is  setting  the  pace  to  other  South  Atlantic  ports  in 
the  <levelopment  of  its  trade  possibilities.  Further  to  the  right, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Capiharihe  River,  is  a  revolving  bridge, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  railway  line  when  cars  reach  this  side  of 
the  harbor.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  bridge  wilt  he  located  the 
dry  docks  of  Pernambuco. 

At  the  left  of  the  warehouses,  where  the  railroad  station  at  present 
is,  can  he  seen  the  wagons  that  (rome  to  the  very  border  of  the  ocean 
to  carry  away  to  the  interior  of  the  country  the  goods  unloaded. 
Further  to  the  left  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  land,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  quay,  where  the  water  is  deeper,  on  which  appear  the  familiar 
huge  cylindrical  tanks,  proving  that  steamers  burning  oil  fuel  can  he 
hunkered  in  Pernambuco. 
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THK  BUNKERS. 

Two  cojnpanu's  have*  bunkoriiifj  depots  of  oil  fuel  iu  the  port  of 
Recife,  or  Rernajiibueo,  whieh  assures  to  all  ineojuiu"  ships  a  plentiful 
supply  all  the  year  round  and,  more  important,  a  keen  competition  in 
huukerinf'  service. 

'I'hese  concerns  keep  on  hand  a  total  of,  more  or  less,  30,000  tons  of 
boiler  fuel  oil,  and  are  e(|uipped  to  serve  the  greatest  number  of 
st(*amers,  which  they  have  been  doin"  so  far  very  successfidly.  In 
addition  to  the  provision  of  the  refiidar  j^ade  of  boiler  fuel  oil,  these 
concerns  also  own  larfje  stt*am  barfjes,  fitted  with  steam  pumps  and 
boilers,  for  the  purpose  of  supplyinj;  fuel  oil  iu  cases  where  the 
steamers  do  not  berth  alonjjside  the  (piay. 


A  PART  OF  THE  NEW  QUAY,  PORT  OF  PERNAMBUCO. 


The  steam  barjjes,  as  well  as  the  powerfid  pump  plant  at  the  tanks, 
have  a  capacity  for  pumpinj;  oil  into  ships  at  the  rate  of  100  to  180 
tons  per  hour,  thus  makinj;  the  filliu"  of  the  steamer’s  tanks  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours. 

This  is  an  instance  of  commercial  enterprise  of  the  rijiht  sort.  .  .  . 
and  when  the  ‘;eo}:jr>‘pkical  advantafjes  of  the  port  of  Pernambuco 
are  considered,  its  proximity  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
position  half-way  aloii"  the  main  roads  of  trade  of  the  South  Atlan¬ 
tic,  it  will  be  clearly  understood  what  it  means  in  the  way  of  econ¬ 
omy  to  shipowners  and  in  celerity  for  the  ships  to  be  able  to  bunker 
at  Pernambuco  on  their  way  ilown  and  on  the  way  back. 


THE  FEMINIST  MOVE 


EMT  m  CUBA 


By  Maky  Kij'/.abktu  Spkixckk.' 

TIIK  fcMiiinist  inovcmont  in  Cuba,  as  a  more  or  less  defiiiite 
and  conecrted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  that 
nation  to  ol)tain  some  sort  of  reeogjnition  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  new  Kepuhlie,  may  he  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  petition  of  that  noted  patriot.  Emilia  de  Cordoba,  addressed 
in  1809  to  (leiieral  John  Brooke,  Military  (lovernor  of  Cuba  under 
the  American  occupation,  to  the  end  that  Cuban  women  be  admitted 
to  public  ofFice.  The  decree  "rantin"  this  petition  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  was  the  first  milestone  on  the  Cuban  women’s  road  to 
complete  political  independence. 

The  next  step  may  very  well  have  been  the  result  of  Harvard’s 
hospitable  invitation  in  1900  to  more  than  one  thousand  Cuban 
teachers — both  men  and  women — to  he  the  honored  "uests  of  that 
univei’sity  at  a  very  specially  planned  summer  school  session  within  its 
hospifahle  doors.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lectures 
attended,  the  excursions  and  visits  to  historic  spots  in  and  around 
Boston  and  Cambridge  and,  later,  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
the  academic,  social,  and  civic  contacts  then  made  by  these  repre¬ 
sentative  Cubans,  who  were  largely  women,  gave  a  new  trend  and  a 
more  definite  shape  to  their  ideals  and  aspirations. 

And  then  there  was  that  devoted  Cuban  gentlewoman,  Marta 
Abreu  de  Estevez,  the  wife  of  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  who  expended  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  the  cause  of 
independence  and  who  was  a  fitting  culmination  to  the  distinguished 
list  of  women  who,  during  the  long  struggle  with  Spain,  devoted  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  money,  and  even  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Cuban  independence. 

It  was  in  tbe  early  days  of  tbe  Spanish  rule  that  Cuban  women  cut 
short  their  luxuriant  tresses,  in  defiance  of  Spanish  rule,  precisely  as 
years  later  they  wore  it  unbound  and  loosely  hanging  as  a  mark  of 
rebellion  from  the  same  rule;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  struggle  women  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  uprisings,  often 
accompanying  their  husbands  and  brothers  into  the  field  of  battle 

>  Miss  S|)rinK<T  was  app<iinto<l  l)y  I'nitist  States ('(msiil  (ieneralCarllon  B.  Hurst, at  llaliana.torepresent 
the  Keileration  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  First  Congress  of  t'lihan  Women. 
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itself,  heiiriiij;  (he  same  hanlsliips  to  whieh  they  were  exposed, 
(’uhaii  history  aboiiiuls  with  instances  where,  due  to  the  courage, 
intrepidity,  and  heroic  endurance  of  Cuban  women,  the  patriots 
escaped  not  only  severe  loss,  hut  annihilation  itself. 

Another  factor  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  feminist  movement  in  ('uha  was  the  broadening  and  illuminating 
experience  gained  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  eminent 
patriots  who,  political  exiles  from  their  native  land,  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  United  States  there  to  gain,  while  earning  a 
meager  livelihood  American 
ideas  with  regard  to  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-reliance. 

Next  we  see  the  llahana 
University  opening  its  doors 
to  women — and  the  gaining 
by  such  scholarly  women  as 
Dr.  Julia  Martinez  and  Mrs. 

Blanche  Zachary  Baralt  of 
hard-won  degrees,  their  ex¬ 
ample  being  followed  by  an 
ever-increasing  group  who  to¬ 
day  hear  with  pride  doctorates 
in  science,  letters,  and  law. 

In  1895  came  the  legalizing 
of  divorce  by  civil  law,  an 
institution  which  prior  to  that 
date  was  unknown  in  Cuba, 
as  in  most  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  divorce  is 
admissible  in  spite  of  the 
crusade  against  it. 

Another  undouhtahle  factor 
in  the  development  of  the 
feminist  cause  has  been  the  constant  example  of  certain  American 
women  domiciled  temporarily  or  permanently  in  Cuba,  and  the  various 
activities,  beneficent  and  social  in  which  they  have  engaged.  Among 
those  mention  must  he  made  of  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ryder  who,  settling 
in  Cuba  20  years  ago,  luis  devoted  her  time  and  wealth  to  social 
betterment,  the  latest  and  most  widely  commented  of  her  achieve¬ 
ments  being  the  campaign,  supported  by  a  majt)rity  of  the  llahana 
clubwomen,  against  the  reviving  in  Cuba  of  the  hull  fight,  a  campaign 
brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  with  the  memorable  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  Cohornacion  to  the  effect  that  as  long  as  he  held 
ollice  the  hull  fight  would  not  enter  llahana. 

<>8522— 23— Bull,  (i - 1 


SRA.  PILAU  MORLON  DE  MEXEXDEZ. 


Prosidont  of  the  First  National  ConCTess  of  Cuban 
Women  and  the  st-eond  to  hold  the  olliei'  of  President 
of  the  Club  Feminino. 
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Another  notable  American  woman  was  Miss  Marie  Eugenie  Hib¬ 
bard,  who  at  the  call  of  the  (’uban  (lovernment  nearly  17  years  ago 
put  the  nursing  system  of  the  island  on  a  sound  basis,  being  later 
appointerl  chief  instructor  and  inspector  of  (Mban  nurses,  an  office 
she  still  bolds.  The  institution  of  the  modern  trained  nurse  and  her 
work  has  undeniably  been  one  of  the  factors  in  the  growing 
emancipation  of  the  wojnen  of  the  island. 

In  IblO  came  the  first  woman’s  club,  an  institution  up  to  that  tiim* 
unknown  in  ('uba  that  is,  apart  fntin  charitable  and  related  associa¬ 
tions.  In  that  year  Miss  Sarah  Thuiston,  an  active  and  cultivated 

(‘ducationalist,  established  the 
WomAn’s  ('lub  of  Ilabana,  at 
a  time  when  the  need  of  a 
social  center  for  philanthropic 
and  other  community  activities 
was  greatly  felt.  In  1913  this 
club  became  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  (Muhs 
in  the  United  States  and,  later, 
with  the  other  clubs  of  Cuban 
women  in  Ilabana.  During 
the  World  War  the  members 
of  this  club  rendered  notable 
service  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mrs  dohn  Draper,  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  lady,  and  it 
has  continued  to  flourish  under 
her  succ(‘ssors,  Mrs.  James 
McFarlane  and  Mrs.  William 
Putnam  Field,  respectively. 

The  (Huh  /4m fa ///o  followed 
in  191H,  its  establishment  being 
largely  due  to  that  able  leader 
of  the  feminist  movement, 
Senora  Pilar  Jorge  de  Telia, 
who,  during  her  |)residency,  consistently  advocated  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  working  women  and  childreti  and  the  welfare  of  the  latter 
in  general.  She  was  also  instrunu'iital  in  establishing  night  schools 
for  working  women.  Familiar  with  both  French  and  English  and 
and  having  the  advantag<‘  of  extensive  trav(*l  in  the  United  Stat<*s, 
when?  she  became  inspin'd  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  f()r  the 
welfare  of  hcrr  sex,  Senora  de  Telia  finally  nc-hi»*v(‘<l  the  organi/.ation 
of  the  National  F«‘<|eration  of  tin;  Women's  (flubs  of  (fljba,  Ix'coming, 
later,  the  F(‘(h‘ration  «lelegate  to  the  First  National  (flmgress  «tf 
Women  in  1923.  Sra.  <l(!  Telia  was  succeeded  by  Sra.  Pilar  Martin 


8KA.  PICAK  JOUr.K  I)K  TKI-I.A. 

First  Vicn-l'r<-sid<Tit  of  the  First  Nationul  CtmRrr-ss  of 
CiifKin  Wonion,  an<l  one  of  tho  foiindi-rs  of  the  Clnh 
Ffminino,  of  which  she  was  the  first  I'resulent. 


SKTA.  IIOUTEXSIA  LAMAR. 


SKA.  MAXI  ELA  HfeRRIZ  DK  VALT)fes, 

Sivn'lar.v  (Jrnrral  of  tho  First  National  (’onin’os: 
C'lilian  Won.i'ii. 


Pit'sidonf  of  Iht'  Club  Foniinino  of  Cuba.  It  was 
larKPly  dm-  to  hor  a|>|M-al  that  the  effort  to  revive 
the  buliriKht  in  ('iil)a  was  defeattnl. 


SRTA.  JI’I.IA  MAKTINK./.. 

I'he  lirsl  woman  to  nss'ive  a  d<M-tor’.s  di'jtri'*'  at  the 
I'niversity  of  llaliana.  IbH'tor  Martiner.  is  sivre- 
tary  of  the  CiilHin  sis'tton  of  the  Women's  -Viisiliary 
Commit tis>  of  the  Stssaid  I'an  .Vmerieun  Seieiititlie 


SKA.  KLVIKA  MAKTiSKZ  DE  MELEKO. 

Well-known  Cnitan  artist,  whose  paintinp  have  las'ii 
evhibittsl  in  the  I'nittsI  Sfat«'s  and  CiiIm.  Sh«>  has 
also  Ihs'II  aetive  in  thefeminlst  movement. 
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de  Menendpz,  who  had  the  high  honor  of  heading  the  congress  men¬ 
tioned.  The  actual  president  is  Sra.  Hortensia  Lamar,  who  has  just 
been  reelected.  It  was  largely  due  to  her  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  name  of  Cuban  clubwomen,  against 
the  bull  fight  that  the  vigorous  attempt  last  year  to  revive  this  cruel 
and  debasing  sport  was  defeated — it  is  to  he  hoped — forever. 

Mention  must  also  he  made  of  the  Asociacion  de  Catolicas  Cubanas 
and  the  Congreso  Nacional  de  Madres,  the  multiple  activities  of  which 
have  provided  excellent  opportunities  for  the  development  of  those 
special  qualities  indispensable  to  the  acquirement  and  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Moreover,  many  women  are  now  practising  law  in  Cuba, 
and  the  influence  of  such  lawyers  as  Laura  Betancourt  y  Agiiero,  who 
recently  made  a  most  stirring  and  scholarly  address  before  the  Cuban 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Cespedes,  and  other  distinquished  members 
of  the  Cuban  bar;  Dr.  Esperanza  Quesada,  of  Oriente  Province;  Dr. 
In^s  Guiteras  of  Matanzas,  relative  of  the  well  known  Dr.  Juan 
Guiteras;  Dr.  Angela  Zaldivar,  of  ('amagiiey,  that  devoted  advocate 
of  women’s  rights  and  the  single  code  for  both  sexes;  Dr.  Ofelia 
Dominguez  Navarro,  of  Santa  Clara,  that  eloquent  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  welfare  of  children,  the  influence  of  such  women  as 
these,  I  repeat,  can  hardly  he  overestimated. 

Not  only  are  Cuban  women  becoming  eminent  in  the  fields  of 
social  welfare  and  science  hut,  also,  in  the  field  of  art.  Witness  the 
institution  of  the  Pro  Arte  Musical  Society  which,  founded  in  1918  by 
Sra.  de  E.  Giherga,  has  grown  from  a  few  enthusiastic  music  lovers 
to  an  association  of  1,800  members,  whose  lengthy  waiting  list  attests 
its  popularity  and  whose  audiences  tax  to  the  utmost  the  theater  in 
which  its  mnsicales  are  given.  This  society  gives  two  recitals  a 
month  during  the  season  and  brings  before  its  members  the  most 
famous  musicians  and  singers  of  the  world.  Witness  also  the  mem¬ 
bership  list  of  the  National  Association  of  Painters  and  Sculptors,  in 
which  more  than  one  woman  has  won  her  laurels. 

But  the  strongest  expression  of  feminine  solidarity  in  (’uha  was 
undoubtedly  the  First  National  (’ongress  of  Women  {Primer  Con¬ 
greso  Nacional  de  Mnjeres),  which  was  organized  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Cuban  Women’s  Associations  and  which  took  place  in 
llahana  in  April,  1928,  the  sessions  extending  from  the  1st  to  the  7th. 
The  congress  was  nonsectarian,  the  clubs  represented  including  not 
only  the  National  Association  of  Catholic  Women,  hut  also  the 
Theosophical  Society,  the  Osiris  Ijodge,  the  Ezra  Society  of  llahana, 
the  Star  of  the  East. 

No  one  who  attended  this  imposing  manifestation  of  feminine 
aspirations  and  ideals,  no  one  who  considered  the  well-planned  and 
admirably  executed  program,  no  one  who  had  the  privelege  of 
listening  to  the  eloquent  and  stirring  addresses  there  presented — 
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particularly  on  such  delicate  and  complicated  subjects  as  the  “White 
Slave  Tradic”  and  the  “Use  of  Narcotics  and  Drugs” — can  for  one 
inoiuent  doubt  that  the  influence  of  Cuban  women,  once  strictly 
confined  to  the  home,  is  now  radiating  through  constantly  widening 
circles  and  that  it  is  a  power  to  he  reckoned  with.  It  is  no  longer 
merely  a  “power  behind  the  throne,”  for  it  appears  not  only  in  bold 
utterances  in  the  public  press,  but  in  the  field,  the  market,  the  court, 
the  university  hall,  and  the  public  forum.  The  trends  among  the 
women  of  Cuba  simply  obey  a  world-wide  movement  which  makes 
for  the  physical  improvement  of  women  and  recreative  sports,  the 
better  protection  of  women  and  children,  better  laws,  and  above  all 
the  obtaining  for  women  full  civil  and  industrial  rights.  At  the 
outset,  Cuban  men  were  inclined  to  belittle  and  underestimate  the 
feminist  movement,  but  in  view  of  its  undeniable  achievements  and 
more  particularly  after  attending  the  sessions  of  the  congress  just 
described,  a  great  many  have  become  enthusiastic  converts  to  the 
demands  of  their  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women’s  Clubs  is  planning  to  hold  a 
second  national  congress  in  1925,  from  which  great  things  are  expected 
and  for  which  preparations  have  already  begun. 

The  complete  program  of  the  1923  congress  follows  herewith: 

E.XECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

President: 

Pilar  Morlun  de  Menendez. 

Vice  Presidents: 

Juana  E.,  Viuda  de  Rambla. 
llafaela  Mederos  de  Fernandez. 

.Amelia  Solberg  de  Hoskinson. 

Dolores  Roldan  de  Dominguez. 

Secretary  General: 

Manuela  Bi'iriz  de  Vald^. 

Vice  Secretaries: 

Isabel  Caballero. 

America  Escudero  de  Fernandez.  Carmen  Lorenzo  de  Uoda. 

Treasurer: 
llortcnsia  T.amar. 

OFFICIAL  DELEOATES  OF  PROVINCES. 

Uriente _ Dra.  Esperanza  de  Quesada.  Matanzas. _ Dra.  In4a  (iuiteras. 

Camaguey.  Dra.  Angela  Zaldivar.  Ilabana .  Pilar  Morion  de  Menendez. 

Santa  Clara.  Dra.  Dfelia  Dominguez.  Pinardel  Rio.  Pilar  Jorge  de  Telia. 


Pilar  Jorge  de  Telia. 
Pelegrina  Sarda. 
.Amparo  Manzanilla. 


Dra.  Margarita  Ixipez. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  KKI’RESENTEO. 


Fedcracion  Xa<'ional  de  Asoidacionos  Fcniciiinas .  Pilar  Morion  de  Mcnondez. 

llortensia  Lamar. 

Pilar  Jorge  de  Telia. 

Club  P'enienino  de  Cuba .  Pilar  Uoustou. 

Horten.sia  Lamar. 

Isabel  Martinez  de  Abjui- 
zar. 

Asociacidn  de  Catdlicas  ('ubanas .  Laura  Iletancourt. 

Manuela  llerriz  de  Valdes. 

.\80  'iaci(')n  Xacional  de  Knfermeras  (Nurses) .  .\ntonia  Cueto  de  Calvo. 

Pelegrina  Sarda. 

Congreso  Nacional  de  Madres .  Rafaela  Mederos  de  Fer¬ 

nandez. 

llabana  Xueva . Juana  E.,  Viuda  de  Ram- 

bla. 

Carmen  Lorenzo  de  Rodas. 
Clara  Moreda. 

Universidad  Xacional .  Dra.  Trina  Lagomasino. 

Ks<  uela  Normal  de  Mae.stras .  Dra.  (luillermina  Portela. 

In.stituto  de  la  llabana .  Sara  Pa.s(  ual  Canosa. 


AtKx  iacidn  de  Letras  y  Ciencias .  Maria  Teresa  Ravina. 

.Xsociacidn  de  Medicina .  Maria  Perez  (iovin. 

.Vsociacidn  Pedag<'>gi(a  Universitaria .  Piedad  Maza  Santos. 

.\so<  iaeidn  de  (iraduadas  de  las  J>cuelas  Xormales .  Rene  Cabrera. 

-Xsoeiaeibn  de  Estudiantes  del  Institute  de  la  llabana. . .  I.old  de  la  Torriente. 
Woman's  (Tub .  Maria  ('abrera  de  Hernan¬ 

dez  Espinosa. 

.\melia  Solberg  de  lloskin- 
son. 


Pr<)-.\rte  Musieal 


Dolores  Luis  de  Feria. 
Tere.sa  .Mvarez  de  Hernan¬ 


dez  Figueroa. 


,s'oeie<lad  T»-os<iliea . 

l.ogia  Osyris . 

Sis-iedad  Humanitaria . 

Cniz  Roja  .\m<‘rieana . 

.Xcademia  Profesional  d(?  Pintura  y  Eseultura . 

Soi’iinlad  Ezra  de  la  llabana . 

.Xsoi'iaeidn  Fe.menina  de  Camagii<-y . 

Fseuela  Normal  ]»ara  Mai-stros  de  Matanzas . 

.\HO<-iaei6n  *■  Enricpie  Jos*'  Varona.”  .Matanzas . 

.\so<-iaei<'jn  de  Estudiant«-s  did  Instituto  <1«!  Matanzas 

.Xsoi  iaeion  de  Pintores  y  Esi  iiltori's . 

.\so*‘iaei6n  de  Ri-|Kjrt*-rs . 

Rando  *1*!  Pi*-dad . 

lai  Estrella  ile  Oriiuite . 

Asoidai’ii'm  d«*  l''armai-i'Mitii'os . 


_ Matilde  d<!  Villesbret. 

. losi-fina  Odio. 

_ Rosario  Sigarroa. 

_ Mrs.  (!arlton  Hear. 

. Xilriana  Rillini. 

. 1.  Zoller. 

_ Lsalxd  Esjieranza  Retan- 

lourt. 

. \ida  Carreras  de  .\guirre. 

_ Dra.  Sara  Isalgue. 

. . .  .Carmen  .\guirre. 

_ Maria  CaiMlevila. 

_ Maria  Collado. 

. leannette  Ryd<‘r. 

_ Dolori's  (j.  de  Hinze. 

_ Dra.  Sara  Ru.slillo. 


.MONIiAV,  MAK*  It  ai,  3  1'.  M. 

Pri;liminary  si.'ssion  in  the  Casa  ih*  Remdii-iuieia  for  the  ]»res«'nlalion  of  i  ri'dentials  by 
the  delegati-s,  olliidal  and  a.Hsoeiation .  |  Lunelieoii.] 
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SUNI).\Y,  APRIL  1,  9  P.  M. 

National  Tlioator. 

].  Inaiif^iral  addre.ss,  by  Sra.  Pilar  Morion  de  Menendez,  Presidont  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Women. 

2.  Reixirt  of  the  Secretary  (ieneral.  Sra.  Manuela  Herriz  de  Valdes. 

Greetings  to  the  delegates,  ollicial  and  association . 

4.  <  Hficial  ojxming  of  the  ('ongre.ss,  by  the  (iovcrnor  of  llabana. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  2,  2.30  P.  M. 


Academy  of  Science. 


1.  Prophyluxls  in  Defense  of  the  SfKcies,  by  Sra.  Pilar  Jorge  de  Telia,  OHicial  Delegate 

for  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

2.  Protection  of  Cuban  Home,  ollicial  theme  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Associa¬ 

tions.  by  Srta.  llortensia  Lamar. 

IJ  omaM  in  Art.  ollicial  theme  of  the  Institute  of  llabana,  by  Marfa  Teresa  Ravina. 

4.  Hbmc/i’s  Rights,  ollicial  theme  of  the  Club  Feminino  of  Cuba,  by  Sra.  Pilar  Houston. 

5.  Physical  and  Intellectual  Culture  of  Woman,  by  ^larfa  (Javfn  de  Perez. 

.■>  p.  M. 


A 


visit  to  the  Menocal  .\.sylum.  by  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 
I  LunclKon.] 

9  P.  M. 


A«-ademy  of  Science. 


1.  Women's  ('ourts  for  Women  Criminals,  by  the  ollicial  delegate  for  the  Province  of 

Camaguey,  Dr.  .\ngela  Zaldivar. 

2.  The  Proteelion  of  Children,  ollicial  theme  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  Women  of  Cuba. 

by  Dra.  Laura  Ih-taiu  ourt. 

UVu/m/i  in  the  Society  of  Painters  and  Sculptors,  ollicial  theme  of  the  Association  of 
Painters  and  Sculidors.  by  Marfa  Cainlevila  Casas. 

4.  tS/ncial  Schools,  by  Virginia  Liny. 

5.  Woman  in  .\rt,  by  Ramona  ,'<icardd. 


TtiKSDAY,  APRIL  3.  2.30  P.  M. 

.\cademy  of  Si  ience. 

1.  Influence  of  Woman  in  the  .Moral  and  Physical  Protection  of  the  Race,  ollicial  theme  of 

the  National  Nurst's  .\ssoclation,  by  Pelegrini  Sarda. 

2.  The  .\merican  Red  Cross,  by  Mrs.  Carlton  Kear. 

UVum'rt  in  Humanitarian  Laics,  ollicial  theme  of  the  Humane  Society,  by  Rosario 
Sigarroa. 

4.  Cultivation  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  by  Pilar  Houston. 

3.  Social  .Mission  of  Woman,  by  Dra.  Maria  Luisa  Dolz. 

5  P.  M. 

A  visit  to  the  .Asylum  and  Day  Nursi-ry  of  A'lslado.  by  tourtesy  of  Sra.  Lily  Hitlalgo 
de  Conill.  |LunclH‘on.] 
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9  I*.  M. 

Acadt-iiiy  of  Sciciur. 

1.  U'orna9i  in  the  Teaching  Vrufessum,  ollicial  tlienio  of  iho  Province  of  Matanzas.  l>y 

Dra.  Iih'-h  (iniKTds. 

2.  Nationalism,  official  tlioine  of  (lie  Province  of  Hahana  and  of  the  Federation  of 

Women’p  AsKH-iatioiiM.  liy  Pilar  Morhin  de  Meiiende/.. 

:l.  Beautifying  the  City,  official  theme  of  the  Xormal  Scluxil,  Hahana.  I>y  Dra.  Guiller- 
inina  Portela. 

•1.  Rights  of  the  Child,  hy  Kinnia  l,d]M*z  Sena. 

">.  1‘art  of  Women  in  the  Struggle  Jor  lndei>endenee,  liy  Isaliel  Martinez  de  ,\hinizar. 

WEKNE.SDAY,  .Al'RII.  4,  9.3(t  A.  M. 

Ai-ademy  of  Science. 

1.  Rights  of  Illegitimate  Children,  official  theme  of  ('ienfueno.i.  hy  Carmen  Hernandez. 

2.  Need  of  Juvenile  Courts  in  Cuba,  official  theme  of  the  Hand  of  Mercy,  hy  .leannette 

Ryder. 

3.  Woman  in  the  University,  official  theme  of  the  Medical  Students’  Assoi  iation,  by 

Maria  Perez  (iovin. 

4.  Oflirial  theme  oj  the  Eastern  Star  Lodge,  hy  Dolores  («.  Ilienze. 

5.  Woman  in  the  Home,  hy  Maria  .Tosida  Holanos  de  Hernandez. 

2.30  f.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

1.  fl'omcn’s  Rights,  official  theme  of  the  Club  Fc'ininino,  hy  Pilar  IIou.ston. 

2.  lfV»//(a«’s  Influence  in  Sm-iety,  official  theme  of  the  Wonu-n’s  Clult,  hy  Maria  C.  <le 

Fernandez  Ksiiinosa. 

3.  Struggle  against  Narcotics,  hy  Hortensia  laimar. 

4.  ll'oman  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  fiy  Yuyti  Martinez. 

o.  Official  theme  of  the  Ezra  Society  of  Ilaltana.  liy  .1.  Zmdli*r. 

9  I*.  M. 

Reception  in  honor  of  the  Didej^afes  at  the  Teatro  Princijial  de  la  (>onu*dia. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  5,  9.40  A.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

1.  Social  Welfare  ll’ori'  vith  Children,  ofli<-ial  theme  of  Haltana  Niieva,  hy  Clara 

Monsla. 

2.  Woman  in  Journalism,  official  theme  of  the  Reyiorters’  .\sso<'iation,  hy  Marfa 

(.’ollado. 

3.  Wemuin  in  the  Academy  of  I'ainting  and  Sculpture,  official  theme  of  the  National 

Ai  ademy  of  Painters  and  Si  uljitors,  hy  Adriana  Hilllni. 

4.  Feminism  in  Action,  hy  Serafina  Galvez  do  Sarachajpa. 

5.  Rights  of  Illigitimate  ChiMrtn,  Ity  Mrs.  F.  W.  Newman. 

2  I*.  M 

Tiiinchoon  in  the  ^'ardens  of  hi  Tro/iicid,  hy  courtesy  of  Sr.  .lulio  Hlanco  Hcm^ra. 


THE  FEMINIST  MOVEMENT  IN  CUBA. 
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9  P.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

1 .  Unnatural  Law:  Inequality  of  rhihiren  before  the  law,  ollicial  theme  of  the 

Province  of  Santa  Clara,  by  Dra.  Ofelia  Donunf'iiez  Navarro. 

2.  Swial  Mission  of  Woman,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Asoeiacidn  Pedagogica  Vniversitaria, 

by  Piedad  Maza  y  Santos. 

3.  Xeed  of  the  Intervention  of  IPtonon  in  Educational  Affairs,  otlicial  theme  of  the 

.Vssoi'iation  of  Normal  School  tJraduates  of  Habana,  by  Rene  Cabrera  de  las 
( 'aaas. 

A.  lI’omcM’g  IPorifc  in  Cuba,  otlicial  theme  of  the  So<iety  of  Catholic  Women,  by 
Manuela  Ih'-rriz  de  Valdes. 

5.  IPowuiu  in  the  Teaching  Profession,  by  Duh-e  Maria  Sainz  de  la  Pena. 

FHIDAV,  APRIL  6,  2.:«)  P.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

1.  Child  Welfare,  ollicial  theme  of  the  National  ("ongress  of  Mothers  by  Rafaela  Mederos 

de  Fernandez. 

2.  Feminism,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Club  Femcnino,  by  I.sabel  Martinez  de  Ahjtiizar. 

3.  Youth:  The  Inextinguishable  Fountain  of  Happiness,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Student.^ 

Association  of  the  Institute  of  Habana,  by  I.olo  de  la  Torriente. 

I.  Woman’s  Contribution  to  City  Embellishment,  by  Maria  Luisa  Sancluv,  de  Ferrara. 
5.  Pevision  of  Legislation  on  Adultery,  by  Dr.  Rosa  Anders. 

5  P.  M. 

Visit  to  the  Truflin  Asylum,  by  court<*sy  of  Sra.  Mina  Trutlin.  [Luncheon.] 

9  P.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

Suffrage  Night. 

1 .  Woman  Suffrage  as  a  Principle  of  .Justice,  otlicial  theme  of  the  I'cderation  of  Women’s 

.'\s80<'iations.  by  Pilar  Jorfje  de  Telia. 

2.  Homan  Suffrage  from  the  Jurist’s  Viewpoint,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Province  of 

Oriente,  by  Dra.  Fsperanza  do  Qucsada. 

3.  Suffrage,  ofli('ial  theme  of  the  Students  .\sso<'iation  of  the  Institute  of  Matanzas. 

by  Carmen  Aguirre. 

4.  The  Femenine  Vole,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  by  Mrs.  K.  W.  Newman. 
Suffrage  and  Feminism,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Club  Femenino  of  Cuba,  by  Hortensia 

Lamar. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  9.30  A.  M. 

Acailemy  of  Scieiwe. 

J.  Sextuil  Education  as  a  I’roleclion  of  the  Sfwcies,  otlicial  theme  of  the  Ntirses  .Vssocia- 
tion,  by  .\ntonio  Prieto  de  Calvo. 

2.  I’rotection  of  Animals,  ollicial  tluuiie  of  the  Rand  of  Mercy,  by  .leannette  Ryder. 

3.  Theme  of  the  Feminine  .Asstwlation  of  Camaguey,  by  Lsiilxd  Fsjteranza  Retancourt. 
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4.  Education  of  Child  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Theosophy,  otticiai  tlieme  of  the  iiociedad 

Tcosbfica,  by  Matilde  de  la  Villeshret. 

5.  U’oHian’s  Influence  in  the  Home,  ollicial  theme  of  the  So<'iety  of  ‘•Dauf'hters  of 

Ualicia,”  by  Andrea  Lojh*/.  de  Chao. 

(i.  Eeolucion  of  HVjmon  in  the  Present  Century,  otlieial  theim*  of  the  Osiris  Lodge, 
by  Josefina  Odio. 

2.30  I*.  M. 

Academy  of  Science. 

1.  n’offwm  in  History,  oflicial  theme  of  the  Institute  of  Secondary  Instruction  of 

Ilabana,  by  Sara  Pascual  ('anosa. 

2.  Reform  in  the  Teaching  of  llbwifn,  oflit'ial  theme  of  the  Asoeiacion  Xacional  de 

Profesorns,  by  Maria  Luya  de  Domenech. 

:L  Camptiign  against  Prostitution  and  White  Slavery,  by  Ilortensia  Lamar. 

4.  Xecessity  of  Matching  Woman’s  Wori  with  Man’s,  otlieial  theme  of  the  Escuela 

Normal  de  Matanzas,  by  Aida  Carreras  de  Aguirre. 

5.  Instructmn  in  Civics  for  Women,  otlieial  theme  of  the  Asociacidn  Enrique  Jose 

lorona.  of  Matanzas.  by  Dra.  Sara  E.  Isalgue. 

5  P.  M. 

Academy  of  Si  ience. 

Session  of  the  executive  committi*e  and  of  provincial  and  a.ssociation  delegates. 

9  P.  M. 

.\cademy  of  Science. 

Solemn  closing  session. 

].  Announ<-ement  of  meeting  plac«‘  of  Second  National  ('ongre.ss  and  of  the  organizing 
committee. 

2.  Reading  of  the  votes  ami  resolutions  of  the  First  National  Congre.ss  of  Women. 

:t.  Farewell  .Vddress  to  the  ]>rovincial  ami  association  delegates. 

4.  Closing  address  to  the  <b*legates.  by  Sra.  Pilar  Morion  de  Menendez,  President  of 
the  Congress. 

tttiicial  closing  of  the  congress,  by  the  Mayor  of  Ilabana. 


Sl’NUAY,  APKII.  8.  in  A.  M. 

Visit  to  the  Maternity  and  Renelicent  Hospital,  by  «'ourt»-sy  of  Dr.  .luan  R.  Valdes. 
|Lunclw*on.] 

5  P.  M. 


Hotel  Sevilla. 

Reception  by  the  National  Fe<leralion  of  Women’s  .\ssociations,  organization  of  the 
Congress,  to  the  delegates  :»nd  visitors.  [Dancing.] 
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By  Oscar  V.  Salomon. 

Consul  General  of  Peru,  London,  England. 

IN  ANCIENT  (lays  the  well-being  of  Peru  was  bound  up  with  that 
quartet  of  invaluable  animals  of  the  camel  order — the  llama, 
alpaca,  huanaco  and  vicuna.  Prescott,  with  his  unfailing 
insight,  has  not  failed  to  give  these  animals  their  due  place  in 
the  economy  of  the  Inca  regime.  The  llama  itself  is  touched  with 
the  glamour  and  the  glor}’  which  cling  to  the  land  of  the  Inca  and 
Coiujuistador,  and  whether  as  beast  of  burden,  carr\’ing  some  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  going  without  Water  for  months,  or  as  ministering 
to  the  ft>od  and  clothing  necessities  of  the  people,  this  splendid 
animal  has  ever  been  a  true  friend  to  the  children  of  the  sun.  But 
while  the  wool  of  the  llama  is  the  least  valuable  of  these  animals, 
that  of  the  vicuna  held  first  place  in  imperial  favor.  The  people 
were  i)ermitted  to  use  the  coarser  qualities,  but  only  the  Inca  nobles 
migbt  wear  tbe  liner  grades.  Shawls  and  robes  of  every  description 
for  the  emperor  and  his  court,  carpets,  hangings  and  coverlets  for 
temples  and  palaces  such  were  some  »)f  the  high  purposes  for  which 
the  wool  of  the  vicuna  was  reserved.  Its  beauty  is  attested  by 
Prescott,  who  rec(U‘ds  that  it  was  finished  on  both  sides  alike,  and 
shone  with  the  luster  «)f  silk.  The  wool  of  all  four  animals  was  held 
in  (lovernment  stores,  and  distributed  in  fixed  (piantities  to  every 
family  by  insj)ectors,  who  saw  to  it  that  every  member  thereof,  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest,  contributed  his  or  her  share  of  the  work  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  in  that  wonderfid  empire  laziness  was  a 
crime. 

The  four  animals  lit  so  perfectly  into  the  economic  order  of  Peru, 
that  their  limited  grazing  area,  which  is  also  the  limited  area  of 
growth  of  the  ‘‘ichu” — that  line,  coarse  grass  so  well  adapted  for 
the  well-being  of  those  animals — has  given  Peru  her  pecidiar  property 
in  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  huanaco,  and  the  vicuna. 

We  are  here  concerned,  however,  on'y  with  Colonel  Stordy’s  work 
in  a  field  of  Peru’s  national  development  which  has  been  too  long  neg¬ 
lected.  We  n*fer  fo  the  m«)vement  which,  ba.sed  upon  the  application 
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of  up-to-date  methods  to  sheep  breeding,  bids  fair  to  raise  Peru’s 
jiresent  millions  of  sheep  to  a  far  higher  figure  in  the  near  future. 

In  his  striking  message  to  Congi-ess, — a  message  fraught  with 
promise  of  assured  prosperity  to  the  eountr}’,  the  President  referred 
with  satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of  the  model  farm  at  Puno, 
in  which  tlepartment  there  are  some  (),000,()00  sheep,  pointed  out 
that  the  (juantity  and  quality  of  wool  and  flesh  obtained  today 
from  the  indigenous  stock  was  negligible,  and  that  “when  the  sheep 
that  now  exist  in  the  south  of  the  Republic  are  replaced  by  others 


of  greater  production,  the  augmentation  to  wealth  which  will  be 
derived  from  this  governmental  initiative  will  be  incalculable.” 

The  raison  d’etre  of  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  Scotsman, 
Col.  R.  J.  Stordy,  C.  B.  E.,  I).  S.  ().,  director  of  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  model  farm  at  Puno,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  (juantity 
of  fine  wool  grows  less  and  less  each  year,  while  the  demand  for 
frozen  meat  increases.  Sheej)  farmers  are  therefore  encouraged  to 
cross  their  fine-fleeced  merinos  with  English  breetls  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  carcasses  for  the  meat  market.  But  though  we  can 
do  without  mutton,  we  can  not  do  without  wool,  and  of  this  wool  it 
is  vitally  essential  that  the  worhl  should  experience  not  a  shortage 


DUYINO  WOOL  AT  AUEQUIPA,  PERU. 
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hut  a  gpncrous  suHicii'iicy  of  the  best  fleece.  The  fleeces  of  the  world, 
however,  are  .showing  signs  to-day  of  falling  seriousl}'  behind  this 
economically  desirable  suppl}'.  lienee  the  justification  of  Colonel 
Stordy’s  efforts  to  produce  an  animal  whose  fleece  shall  give  the  best 
result  that  knowledge  can  achieve,  llis  breeding  investigations 
during  the  last  two  years  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  at  an  altitude  of 
12,800  feet  above  sea  level  have  been  strikingly  successful,  and  the 
facts  adduced  by  him  prove,  not  only  that  the  desired  animal  can 
be  evolved,  but  that  the  economic  result  to  Peru  will  be  the  placing  of 
that  country  upon  a  wool-producing  level  with  Australia,  Cape 
Colony,  and  the  Argentine. 

Without  going  at  length  into  the  cpiestions  of  climate  and  pastur- 
age  —points  upon  which  Colonel  Stonly  has  fully  satisfied  himself — 
it  may  be  stated  shortly  that  he  went  to  Peru  in  1919,  presented  later 
to  the  Peruvian  (lovernment  the  report  of  his  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  was  commissioned  in  1920  to  establish  a  model  farm  in  the 
Sierra  “to  demonstrate  in  practical  form  what  results  could  be 
obtained  under  modern  methods  of  sheep  farming.”  lie  had  found 
that  lambing,  shearing,  and  wool  exporting  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  most  irregular  and  primitive  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof. 
K.  F.  Barker,  the  well-known  head  of  the  textile  industries  depart¬ 
ment  of  Leeds  Fniversity,  to  whom  he  had  sent  samples  of  Peruvian 
wool  for  examination,  reported  that  “Peruvian  wool  possesses 
(jualities  which  merit  attention.” 

In  February,  1921,  Colonel  Stordy  took  out  to  his  farm  in  the 
high  Andes  1.52  stud  sheep,  including  Southdown,  Hampshire,  Suffolk, 
and  Shropshire  rams,  h)ur  vSoaj"  rams,  and  five  rams  of  the  famous 
Kambouillet  breed  of  France.  The  result  of  the  experiment  has 
proved  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  concerned. 

The  Southdowns  showed  themselves  superior  to  all  the  other 
breeds.  The  Hampshire,  Kambouillet,  and  Soa}’  rams  did  well,  but 
while  the  Suffolk  ewes  were  satisfactory,  the  Suffolk  rams  were  less 
so.  The  Shropshires  took  a  very  long  time  to  acclimatize,  and  had 
to  be  sent  for  three  months  to  the  lower  altitude  of  the  Cuzco  Valley 
to  recover  strength  and  fitness. 

Concerning  this  experiment  Colonel  Stordy  makes  the  significant 
statement  that  “the  crossbred  lambs  already  obtained  take  after 
their  sires,  have  good  conformation,  and  are  well  elothed  with  wool. 
The  lambs  born  in  January  and  February  last  have  grown  splendidly, 
and  outweigh  their  mothers  by  several  pounds.  The  flock  increase, 
too,  has  risen  from  4,5  per  cent  to  7.5  per  cent.”  Sheep  farmei's  will 
agree  with  Colonel  Stordy  that  2, ()()()  crossbred  lambs  running  on  the 
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farm  to-day  with  the  anticipation  of  a  furtlier  1,200  lambs  at  the 
end  of  the  year  (1922)  is  a  fair  record  for  19  montlis’  work.  More¬ 
over,  labor  is  cheap,  the  Indian  is  intelligent,  has  rapidly  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  hand  shears,  shearin"  some  00  sheep  per  day, 
and  as  his  pay  is  only  (SO  cents — about  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ~ a 
day,  C’olonel  Stordy  believes  that  mechanical  shearing  will  not  soon 
be  adopted. 

This  well-known  wool  expert’s  opinion  upon  the  results  of  (\)lonel 
Stordy 's  various  crossbreedings  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  future 
position  of  Peru  as  a  wool-growing  country.  He  states  that  “the 
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finest  average  fibered  fleece  comes  from  the  Soay  crossed  by  native 
sheep,  and  as  the  fiber  possesses  peculiar  properties  fitting  it  for 
special  manufacturing  processes,  it  is  obviously  worthy  of  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  the  schiunes  for  development.”  And  Professor 
Barker  proceeds:  “A  broad  survey  of  the  native  and  crossbred  wools 
submitted  up  to  the  present  amply  justifies  the  position  taken  up  by 
Colonel  Stordy  in  regarding  Peru  as  one  of  the  most  potential  wool¬ 
growing  countries  in  the  worhl.  I  feel  certain  that  within  a  few 
years,  if  the  present  developments  are  extended,  Peruvian  wools  will 
make  for  them.selves  a  position  in  both  the  ordinary  and  special 
wo«d  markets  of  the  world.” 


ARGENTINE  ALFALFA 

Sppn' . 

I\rt3  ••  •  ••  •  •• 


liv  Alfrki)  C.  Villa(jrax. 

ONK  of  Iho  most  useful  things  that  the  Spanish  invasion 
brought  along  with  it  to  Ameriea,  and  for  whieh  both 
North  and  South  Ainerieans  are  justly  grateful,  is  the 
alfalfa  seed.  Alfalfa  is  a  Spanish  word  having  its  origin 
in  the  Arabic  “ Al-fa^fa^ah,”  meaning  “the  best  feed.”  It  has  been 
known  and  cultivated  in  Europe  for  over  2,000  years,  though  it 
originally  came  from  the  valleys  of  Central  Asia. 

When  the  Spanish  adventurers  under  the  leadership  of  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Incas,  among  the  things  thej" 
brought  with  them  were  animals  and  seeds.  After  they  had  con¬ 
quered  the  natives  they  planted  alfalfa,  which  they  eonsidered  the 
best  feed  for  their  livestock.  From  Peru,  where  alfalfa  grew  on  the 
Sierra,  it  spread  into  Chile  and  from  there  to  the  already  growing 
Virreinato  of  the  Kiver  Plate,  or  what  is  now  Argentina.  It  was  here 
that  the  alfalfa-growing  industry  became  important,  mueh  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  pampas  and  a  large  part  of  the  arid  region  of 
the  country  being  gradually  converted  into  rieh  pasture  land,  until 
to-day  tbe  alfalfa  industry  as  a  forage  for  animals,  as  well  as  for  the 
collection  of  seeds  for  planting  ])urposes,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  1854  alfalfa  seed  was  brought  from  Chile  to  California,  whence 
it  spread  rapidly  over  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  and  later  to  practieally  every  other  State  of  the 
Cnion. 

Alfalfa  is  a  long-lived  herbaceous  forage  plant  belonging  to  the 
clover  family,  which  bears  its  small,  kidney-sbaped  seeds  in  spirally 
coiled  pods  of  from  two  to  three  turns.  It  is  adapte<l  to  a  wide 
range  of  conditions,  being  grown  from  sea  level  to  altitudes  of  over 
7,500  feet,  in  dry  regions  as  well  as  those  with  copious  rainfall,  and  in 
tropical  climates  as  well  as  in  seetions  having  .severe  winters. 

The  modest  beginning  of  t  hree  centuries  ago  waus  the  origin  of  another 
prosperous  industry  in  Argentina,  that  of  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  due 
to  the  fact  that  animads  brought  by  the  Spanish  con(|uerors  became 
lost  on  mavny  occaisions,  or  were  abauidoned  in  jarccipitate  flight,  axnd 
for  this  rcaison  their  reproduction  was  a  (piestion  of  but  a  short  time. 

At  present  Argentina  havs  about  8,000,000  hectavres,  or  adaout 
20,000,000  acres,  devaated  exclusively  to  the  cailtivation  aaf  alfailfa, 
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on  whicli  vast  expanse  thousands  and  thousands  of  animals,  forininj; 
an  animal  population  exceeding  1  oOjOOO.OOO  cows,  sheep  and  horses, 
graze.  In  those  sections  of  the  country  close  to  railroads,  as  well  as 
those  areas  tapped  hy  other  transportation  facilities,  alfalfa  growing 
is  a  flourishing  business,  being  extensively  shipped  to  feed  animals 
in  other  sections  where  it  is  needed.  For  this  progressive  country 
alfalfa  is  a  source  of  wealth  coi-responding  in  importance  to  iron 
and  oil  in  the  United  States.  In  Argentina  alfalfa  is  usually  cut 
five  or  six  times  a  year,  although  in  some  sections  as  many  as  10  cuts 
are  sometimes  made.  The  cutting  benefits  the  plant,  causing  it  to 
grow  with  renewed  vigor  and  strength.  When  planting,  abt)ut  18 


Court«»>'  of  The  flrmre  1^. 

A  TVI’ICAI.  FIELD  OF  ALFLAFA. 

In  Argentina  there  are  nearly  'J0,()(K),000  aeres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa. 


jiounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  refjuired,  producing  a  yield  of  between 
1,800  anti  .3,000  pounds  of  fodder  per  cut,  or  an  average  of  0  to  8  tons 
a  year;  the  3’ield  of  seed  per  acre  is  between  480  and  800  pounds. 

I'ntil  a  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the 
Argentine  Kejniblic  was  a  heavy  importer  of  alfalfa  seed  used  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  hut  for  the  last  fiv'e  years  Argentine 
production  has  not  only  been  sufficient  for  local  requirements,  but 
has  left  an  increasing!}'  large  surplus  for  export,  so  that  to-day  the 
Republic  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  alfalfa  seed. 

The  following  table  clearly  shows  the  large  gains  made  by  Argen¬ 
tina  in  the  export  of  alfalfa  seed  U>  the  United  States.  The 
American  takings  have  been  on  an  increasing  scale  from  year  to  year. 
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K.i'iiin'lii  nf  (ilfnlj'a  need  from  Arijrnlinn  to  the  I'nilnl  l^tntrs. 

Vimnd^. 

Pounds. 

19I(i . 

.  .'H,  ,S4(i  1921 . 

.  :i,:?  17, 4:19 

unit . 

.  2.015,2«W  1922 . 

.  t).  ;i(K) 

1920 . 

.  2.»il*i,  144 

The  soed  has  a  "otul  apjx'aranco,  hoiiiji  phunp  ami  hrijjlit  in  color. 
The  (piality  is  of  the  best.  It  terminates  well  and  is  free  from  dodder. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Artentine  alfalfa  seetl  mnst  he  transported 
at  treat  expense  over  a  distance  of  m<»re  than  .j.SOO  miles,  and 
althouth  it  pays  a  heavy  import  duty,  the  ])rice  is  well  helow  that 
of  the  domestic  product.  For  instance,  while  domestic  alfalfa  seed 
has  been  sellint  at  about  20  cents  ])er  pound  at  the  ])oint  of  ])ro(hic- 
ti<m,  the  f.  o.  h.  New  York  ])rice  for  Artentine  alfalfa  has  been  from 
3  to  3i  cents  per  pound  lower.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
cpiality  of  both  varieties,  hut  many  fanneis  have  secured  a  better  vi(*ld 
by  usinj;  the  imported  alfalfa,  as  it  comes  out  with  greater  strength. 

Before  shipment  to  the  Tnited  States  the  seetl  is  ])acked  in  stout 
uniform-sized  hags,  thus  precluding  any  loss  in  weight  from  the  time  it 
is  delivered  to  the  railroads  in  New  Y<»rk  until  it  is  received  by  huyei-s 
at  destination.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  United 
States  huyei's  have  never  had  cause  for  claims  for  short  weights. 

A  careful  analysis  under  the  sui)ervisi(tn  of  the  Bolsa  «le  ('ereales 
of  Buenos  Airi*s,  which  issues  a  ccTlificate  thereto,  is  made  of  each 
shi])ment  hefon*  it  leaves  Argentina,  and  it  has  always  been  found  that, 
when  samph'd  and  ti'sted  by  the  United  States  buyer  or  the  United 
States  l)(‘])artment  of  Agriculture,  the  Buenos  Ains  analysis  comes 
very  cl<»se  to  that  made  here. 

The  seed  is  sold  under  the  United  States  seed  laws  governing 
importati<»ns  into  this  country,  and  all  parcels  heftm*  being  n'leased 
for  consujn])tion  must  he  tis^ted  and  samj)led  by  the  Ihiited  States 
Department  of  Agricidture,  the  buyer  as  a  rule  being  generally  satis¬ 
fied  with  these  tests. 

Tin*  (irace  organization  has  been  an  im])ortant  fact<»r  in  bringing 
about  a  jnore  com])rehensive  knowledge  of  Argentine  alfalfa  seed 
(»n  the  j)art  of  American  seed  dealers,  poss(‘ssing  as  it  does  excellent 
facilities  not  only  at  the  ports  of  shipment  hut  als(t  in  the  producing 
centers  in  the  Argentine.  The  organizatitm  has  a  staff  t»f  able  and 
compc'tent  men,  who  have  been  accust<uu(‘d  to  handle  large  ipianti- 
ties  of  alfalfa  seed  for  many  yeais.  W.  B.  (irace  ('o.  are  thus 
assured  of  rec(‘iving  seeils  measuring  u])  t«»  their  high  standard  of 
quality.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  they  are  in  a  position  to  select 
parcels  of  the  fiiust  (piality  for  the  Ajnerican  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  alfalfa  has  lurome  widely  known  for 
its  therapeutic  value  in  nu'dicine.  Its  value  ais  forage  for  animals 
may  he  ilue  in  no  small  measure  to  its  medicinal  properties.  It  is 
said  by  cattlejnen  that  no  animal  will  take  on  lh‘sh  unless  it  is  con¬ 
tented  and  free  from  irritation,  and  many  reputable  physicians  have 
found  that  the  tliera])eutic  actions  of  alfalfa  in  man  are  those  (tf  a 
good  tonic  for  the  syst(*m  in  general. 


By  (’.  1).  Mkll. 

TIIK  avtTajii*  hi]n])or  doaltT  is  of  the  opinion  that  mahogany 
"I'ows  jicMiorally  thron<;hont  the  tvoj)ical  })arts  of  South 
AnuTica.  Kvon  a  nuniher  of  writors  on  forestry  and  allied 
subjects  soinetinies  state  that  mahogany  is  abundant  in 
parts  of  Brazil.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  thus  far  no  one 
who  knows  the  mahogany  tree  when  h(‘  sees  it  has  stated  authori¬ 
tatively  that  it  occurs  naturally  anywhere  in  South  Amei’iea  except 
in  (\)loml)ia  and  Venezuela,  ('olomhia  has  sTipplied  considerable 
(piantities  (»f  the  wood  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  range  of  this 
tree  extends  southward  from  ('olomhia  into  Ecuador.  Venezuela 
is  rarely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  yielding  mahogany  wood 
of  commerce.  Tliere  are  producers  of  mahogany  lumber  in  the 
Tnited  States  who  have  never  seen  VenezTielan  mahogany,  and  who, 
in  fact,  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  wood  entering  commerce. 

The  mahogany  which  has  been  shipped  out  of  Colombia  is  the  same 
as  that  found  in  Panama  and  in  the  region  northward  to  Mexico. 
This  mahogany  could  be  sold  as  the  Tabascan  variety  and  9  oxit  of  10 
buyers  woidd  not  know  the  ditference.  With  the  Vemv.uelan  variet}' 
this  confusimi  or  substitution  woidd  not  be  so  easy,  nor  woidd  there 
b(*  any  advantage  for  the  dealer  in  trying  to  palm  oif  Venezuelan 
mahogany  for  the  Tabascan  kind.  He  would  be  much  more  apt  to  call 
it  Cuban  mahogany,  if  at  all  familiar  with  mahogany  woods,  their 
([iialities,  and  relative  merits  and  demerits.  In  fact,  Venezuelan 
mahogany  has  been  sold  in  the  I’nited  States  as  Cuban  mahogany, 
although  of  course  the  trained  eye  can  readily  detect  certain  differ- 
ences,  since  the  Venezuelan  mahogany  tree  dilfers,  botanically,  from 
those  of  the  other  species  of  this  important  groiij).  The  native  name 
in  Venezuela,  as  in  all  other  .Spanish-sjieaking  regions  of  tropical 
.Vmerica,  is  ca(tba.  The  scientific  name  is  Sn'idtniti  (’(ludoUei,  so 
named  recently  by  the  well-known  naturalist.  Dr.  Henry  Pittier,  of 
('aracas. 

While  the  trees  of  the  Venezuelan  species  can  not  be  said  to  be 
plentiful,  at  least  in  the  accessible  regions  near  the  coast,  they  never¬ 
theless  are  found  in  (jtiantities  sidlicient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
])eople  locally,  so  that  during  recent  years  mahogany  has  been 
exported  regularly  to  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and.  in  small  (pian- 
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titios,  to  the  United  States.  This  wood  has  been  in  such  high  favor 
for  all  kinds  of  work  in  Venezuela  for  upward  of  400  years,  that  in 
conse(|nenee  the  aceessihle  trees  have  largely  been  eut,  so  that  the 
wood  is  now  becoming  scarce  and  hence  commands  very  high  prices. 
Mahogany  logs  delivered  in  the  capital  city,  ('aracas,  bring  higher 
prices  there  than  tlie  same  logs  could  be  sold  for  in  New  York.  Like 
the  walnut  in  the  I’nited  States,  the  mahogany  in  Venezuela  is  getting 
scarce,  so  much  so  that  during  recent  years  the  more  aggressive  land 
owners  have  come  to  realize 


that  planting  mahogany 
trees  will  in  the  long  run 
he  a  very  good  investment. 
While  no  regidar  conuner- 
cial  plantations  have  as  yet 
been  made,  aside  from  tliose 
belonging  to  the  Uaracas- 
Venezuela  Railroad,  yet 
both  small  and  large  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling,  annually,  the 
logs  of  many  trees  that  were 
planted  oO  or  mon*  yeais 
ago.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  and  around  the 
cities  and  t(»wns  where 
avenues  of  this  stately  tree 
may  he  seen  on  every  side. 

There  are  a  number  of 
small  farms  that  can  now 
he  bought  at  a  fair  price 
which,  in  many  instances, 
in  the  course  <»f  time  will 
enable  the  buyers  to  pay 
oif  their  indebtedness  by 
selling  tlie  logs  (tf  t lie  ma¬ 
hogany  trees  which  the 
owners  before  them  hail 


Courtesy  of  C.  D.  Mell. 

A  VENEZCELAN  MAHOGANY  TREE. 


Showing  numerous  large  fniit  po<ls. 


planted  along  the  I’oadsides  and  fences  for  shade  or  ornament.  Many 
a  farm  mortgage  has  been  lifted  during  recent  years  in  Venezuela 
through  the  sale  of  logs  obtained  from  the  planted  mahogany  trees. 
The  Venezuelan  species  of  Sir!<  ten  ia  is  a  relatively  rapid  grower,  many 
of  the  logs  of  planted  trees  becoming  merchantable  in  less  than  50 
years.  The  wood  is  exceptionally  fine  and  may  he  regarded  as 
among  the  best.  Indeed,  some  claun  that  it  is  ecpial  to  the  best 
Santo  Domingan  mahogany.  It  “suns”  more  (piickly  than  any 
other  kind  and,  in  the  finished  state,  assumes  a  most  beautiful  tone. 
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MEXK'O  is  now,  except  ('uba,  the  ht'st  huyin<;  and  selliii" 
market  the  United  States  has  ainon"  the  Latin-Aineriean 
countries,  and  it  is  steadily  "rowin"  in  importance. 

At  pn^ent  the  commerce  hetween  the  two  countries 
amounts  to  more  tlian  .?20, 000, ()()()  a  month.  As  this  commerce 
"rows  trade  prohlems  arise,  the  practical  and  unmediate  solution  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance. 

In  order  that  these  (juestions  may  he  tliscusseil  and  clarified  hy 
experts  (»f  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  American  (’hamher 
of  ('ommerce  of  Mexic»*  is  callin"  a  conference  of  all  those  seriously 
interi*sted  in  trade  hetween  the  two  countries,  to  he  held  in  the  (Mty 
of  Mexico  from  February  11  to  15,  1024,  inclusive.  Two  st'ssions  of 
the  conference  will  he  held  on  each  of  the  five  days.  The  j)rocee<lin"s 
will  he  in  Kn"lish  hut  will  he  printed  in  Ixtth  Fn"lish  and  Spanish. 

The  "eneral  committee  on  arrangements  are:  M.  V.  Stewart, 
presi<lent,  Aanerican  (’hamher  of  ('ommerce  of  Mexici*;  William 
Llewellyn  Saunders,  secretary,  .Vmerican  ('hamlM'r  of  ('ommerce  of 
Mexico:  (i(H)r{;e  W.  ('rump,  chairman;  Bruno  X(‘wman,  and  J.  J. 
Zahler. 

The  subjects  to  he  «liscussc‘«l  will  he: 

1.  Startin';  husiiaw  in  Mexico— inc(»riM)rati()n.  |•irIlU‘rshil>s.  and  aceiicie-'. 

2.  Apencies  aiul  apents  compar<*<l  with  hranches  carryinp  stocks. 

:t.  Ini|>ortiiip  for  wholesale— distrihiilion  and  sellinp  inetlnwls. 

•1.  ImiH>rtinp  for  retail  and  sellinp  methods. 

■).  Kx]K)rtinp  from  Mexico. 

li.  Itankinp  atid  finance — cotidit ions  and  methods. 

7.  Transportation  in  Mexico. 

H.  Packinp,  shippinp,  atid  invoi<-itip  merchandise  for  Mexico. 

!t.  Mexic  o  a.s  a  field  for  insuranc  e  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Advertisinp  in  Mc*xieo — how  to  rc-ach  the  ciistomcT. 

11.  Apricultural  and  industrial  itivc*stnicnts. 

12.  Oil  and  mininp  clevelopment. 

12.  Patents,  tradci-marks.  and  copyriphts  in  Mexico. 

H.  Commc-rcial  and  educational  exchatipc>s. 

•  Wttkly  Stu-g  Bulletin,  of  the  .\meru-ant'himlierof  Commerce  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  1*.  K.,Oetotier  17,1923. 
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srCCESS  OK  FIRST  FOXFEREXCE. 

Tho  first  international  trade  eonferenee  ever  held  in  Mexieo  was 
organized  and  direeted  by  this  ('hainher  in  Fehriiarv,  1920.  It  was 
attended  hy  more  than  oOO  deh“"at(‘s  from  the  I'nited  States  and 
Mexieo  and  the  papers  and  disenssions  were  of  "reat  serviee  to 
exporters  and  importers. 

The  six  sessions  of  that  eonferenee  were  found  inadeipiate  for  the 
full  diseussion  of  the  suhjeets  presented  and  for  the  transaetion  of 
the  business  that  develojied;  it  has  therefore  been  decided  that  the 
second  conference  in  1024  shall  last  live  days  and  include  10  sessions. 
The  eveninjjs  will  he  (h'voted  to  <;rou]>  sessions  ait  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  lines  of  business  throu<;hout  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  maiy  meet  and  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest. 

The  American  ('hamher  of  C'ommerce  earnestly  hopes  that  every 
hank  and  commercial  and  manufacturin};  house  in  the  United  States, 
trading  or  intending  to  trade  with  Mexico,  will  send  one  of  its  offi¬ 
cers  or  the  manager  of  its  export  department  to  this  conference. 
The  representatives  of  American  houses  in  Mexico  will  of  course  he 
invited  to  the  conference,  hut  as  they  see  the  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Mexican  oflice,  the  point  of  view  of  the  oflice  in 
the  United  States  is  also  neeiled. 

I’nited  States  firms  who  intend  to  send  rejiresentatives  to  this  con¬ 
ference  should  write  to  the  secnOary  at  once  for  further  details  as  to 
the  arrangements. 


Courtesy  of  National  Hod  Cross  of  Cuba. 

OUl’llAN  ASYM  M  ((’HATKAir  KSIM.LTUKS),  PARIS,  OIKT  OK  TUK  CUHAN  RKl)  (  ROSS. 

'I'ho  ClKUeiiii  Kspluclies,  in  the  .siiburhs  of  Paris,  was  purchased  ami  prosenteil  to  the  French  Ooverninent  during  the  World  War  hy  tlio  National  Red  Cross  of  Cuha. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE; 

ak(;kxtixa. 

National  livkstock  cooi’ERAnvE.— On  August  14,  1923,  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agricnltun*  (53  stockmen  met  in  response  to  a  summons 
to  establish  the  National  Livestock  Coopei’ative.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Tomas  Le  Breton,  opened  the  meeting,  after  which 
the  statutes  of  the  cooperative  were  adopted.  The  purposes  of  the 
cooperative  are  to  form  a  financial  institution  to  aid  stock  raisers, 
act  as  agent  between  the  breeder  and  the  j)uhlic,  buy  anti  sell  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  slaughter  livestock,  make  by-products  and  sell 
them  wholesale  or  retail,  and  to  ac(|uire  packing  houses  for  this 
purpose. 

Second  National  Ph'oxoMic  Confehence.-  On  August  0,  1923, 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  (Exchange)  the 
Seconil  National  Ecttnomic  Conference  was  held,  as  was  the  first  in 
1919,  under  the  ausjuces  of  the  Confederacidn  Argentina  de  Comercio 
and  the  Confederacion  de  Industria  y  Produccion.  The  opening 
session  was  attendetl  by  President  Alvear  and  many  representatives 
of  business  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  by  cabinet  ministers. 

The  conference  was  divided  into  five  sections,  as  follows:  1,  live¬ 
stock;  2,  agriculture;  3,  national  industries;  4,  commerce;  and  5, 
finance.  These  sections  had  subcommittees  on  related  subjects. 
There  were  73  jiapers  presented. 

SruMARiXE  OIL  I’iPE  LINE. — The  fiist  Argentinian  petroleum 
filling  station  with  a  submarine  pipe  line  has  been  built  at  Caleta 
Cordoba.  The  sea  end  of  the  submarine  pipe  is  supjiorted  by  a  pillar 
of  reinforced  concrete  12.7.5  meters  high  and  11  meters  in  diameter, 
which  weighs  750  tons.  The  hollow  j)illar  was  made  on  land  and 
then  transported  to  its  location  in  35  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  after 
which  it  was  filled  with  cement  and  provided  with  a  platform  and 
iron  superstructure  to  accommodate  the  12-inch  flexible  pipe  running 
under  water  1,400  meters  from  the  pumping  station  on  land. 

Ship  canal.-  It  is  stated  that  the  Argentine  (lovernment  has 
sent  to  Congress  through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  a  message 
and  decree  seeking  the  approval  of  modifications  to  the  original  law 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Mitre  Ship  Canal  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  Kiver  Parana.  The  bill  seeks  sanction  of  Congress  to 
modify  the  original  scheme  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  less  expensive 
one,  whereby  the  outlay  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  10. ()()(), 000  gold 
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pesos.  Tlie  work  would  be  earned  out  by  the  port  authority.  The 
length  of  the  jiroposed  eaual  is  approximately  35  kilometers,  eapable 
of  aeeommcdatinj;  vessels  drawinj;  30  feet.  As  constant  dredging  is 
needed  between  the  Parana  and  La  Plata  ILvei’s  in  order  to  accom- 
mixlate  overseas  vessels  drawing  23  feet,  the  proposed  canal  has  as 
its  object  an  improvement  in  these  eonditions,  so  that  the  largest 
liners  may  he  able  to  pass  at  any  tide  or  at  any  st^ason  of  the  year. 
{South  Aiiurican  Journal,  Sept.  22,  1023.) 

Aximaus  slauchterei). — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  states  that 
the  number  (»f  animals  slaughtered  in  different  packing  plants,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Patagonia,  from  January  1  to  August  15, 
1923,  was  1,S10,2.52  head  of  cattle  aud  2,40S.142  sheep,  as  against 
1,242,300  cattle  and  2,()05.3tH)  sheep  in  the  same  period  in  1022. 

BOLIVIA. 

Colonization  plan. — The  Government  has  leased  to  an  American 
18,t)00  luTtares  of  Government  lands  for  a  period  of  90  years  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  colon}'  of  American  families  and  develop  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  rc'sourees  of  the  section  where  it  is  located. 

For  the  rental  of  these  lan<ls.  which  form  part  of  the  former  mis¬ 
sion  of  Itau  and  Aguayrenda  and  the  unappropriated  lands  of  Aguay- 
rendita,  the  concessionary  paid,  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract, 
the  sum  total  of  the  rent,  5.400  bolivianos,  and  was  to  acquire  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  between  the  time  of  signing  the  contract  (May 
22,  1923)  and  August  1,  1024. 

Among  the  obligations  assiuued  by  the  concessionary,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  the  following:  To  establish  on  the 
land  25  American  families,  build  25  homes,  provide  a  water  system 
ami  niral  telephones,  and  build  roads. 

The  Bolivian  Government  will  grant  exemption  from  custom 
duties  for  the  c»)nstruction  materials  brought  into  the  country  for 
use  in  the  colony,  and  also  for  the  personal  belongings  of  the  colonists, 
(('omplete  text  of  contract  in  lievisfa  Lefjislativa,  Ma}',  1923.) 

Automobile  service.  There  is  a  passenger  service  of  automo¬ 
biles  between  Potosi  and  Tupiza,  leaving  weekly,  on  Saturdays. 
Tlie  fare  for  this  trip  is  80  bolivianos.  Connections  may  he  made 
at  Tupiza  with  an  automobile  for  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  and  at 
Potosi  for  Sucre. 

BRAZIL. 

Foreicn  trade. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  Directoria  <le 
Estadistica  Comercial,  subject  to  later  rectification,  the  exports  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1923  were  valued  at  1,419,358  paper  contos, 
or  £33,377,000,  an  increase  of  410,049  paper  contos,  or  £1,024,000, 
over  the  value  for  the  same  period  of  1922,  while  the  imports  for  the 
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same  period  reached  a  valuation  of  1,077,170  paper  contos,  or 
£25,239,000,  against  707,017  paper  contos,  or  £22,291,000,  for  the 
first  half  of  1922. 

Cotton  cl^vssification  aik)i>tei).  Tlie  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  by  decree 
No.  15900  to  establish  cotton  classification  in  the  principal  markets 
of  Brazil,  the  classification  to  be  made  by  a  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  planters,  and  those  engaged  in  industry  and 
trade  in  cotton  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  the  presidency  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cotton  service. 
This  measure  is  to  prevent  fraudulent  picking,  packing,  anil  selling 
of  cotton,  for  which  penalties  are  provided. 

Cotton  fumigation  and  insecticide  plant. -  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  ordered  for  use  on  the  dock  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  a 
fumigation  and  insecticide  plant  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylindrical 
chamber  G  by  20  feet,  with  doors  which  seal  hermetically  at  each 
end.  Bales  of  cotton  imported  from  other  countries  are  run  into  this 
horizontal  cylinder  on  trucks,  a  vacuum  created,  and  poison  gas  turned 
on  for  sufficient  time  to  kill  all  cotton  diseases  or  insects.  The  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  can  fumigate  with  various  poisons,  is  similar  to  those 
in  use  on  the  docks  of  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston,  Galveston, 
and  San  Francisco. 

('OMPANHIA  Paulista  ELECTRIFICATION.  This  Company,  which  for 
a  year  has  successfully  operated  an  electric  freight  and  passenger  rail¬ 
way  service  44  kilometei*s  in  length  between  Jundiahy  and  ('ampinas, 
has  decided  to  electrify  50  kilometers  more  of  its  trunk  line  from 
Campinas  to  Tatii.  Five  5G-ton  locomotives,  each  to  use  3,000  volts 
continuous  current,  equipment  for  a  substation,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  necessary  material  for  4G  kilometers  of  double  transmission  line, 
utilizing  83,000  volts  of  alternating  current,  have  been  ordered  through 
a  Brazilian  firm  from  an  American  company.  The  work  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1924.  The  transmission  lines  for  high  tension,  the  trolley 
for  continuous  current  of  3,000  volts,  and  the  substation  will  be 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  company’s  own  competent 
engineers. 

Radio  transmission  station. — The  Companhia  Radiotelegraphica 
Brasileira  on  August  25,  1923,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  its  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Sepetiba,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerfid  in  the  world. 
Brazil  will  thus  be  able  to  send  to  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New 
York. 

CHILE. 

Chilean  Radio  Co.  There  has  recently  been  organized  in  Santi¬ 
ago  a  stock  company  called  Chilean  Radio  Co.  The  primary  object 
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of  this  compaiu'  is  to  ostahlish  plants  for  radio  telephone  and  tele- 
"lapli  eoininunication,  and  to  install  one  or  more  broadcasting 
stations.  The  coni])any  will  also  act  as  agent  for  manufacturers  of 
radio  apparatus. 

'ruANSpouTATiox  OF  MAIL.  By  (litTee  niunher  l()04,  issued  July  0, 
1923,  the  ('hilean  (lovernment  accepteil  the  proposition  of  the  Com- 
pania  Sud  .Vmericana  de  Vapores  for  transporting  mail  between 
Chilean  ports  and  those  of  the  United  States.  This  contract  is  for  a 
p(*riod  of  five  years,  commencing  July  1,  1923. 

NTtkatk  KXPOKTATiox.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1921  the 
exp(>rtatittn  of  nitrate  was  1,113,910  metric  tons,  while  in  1922, 
1.31S.r)7.j  metric  tons  wen*  ex])ort(‘d.  From  January  1  to  May  15, 
1923.  th(‘  exploitation  amounted  to  921,022  metric  tons. 

Vali  f.  of  f.xpokts  am»  iMi'OHTs.  Accoriliiig  to  figures  taken  from 
the  iiK'ssagi*  of  the  I’ri'sident,  jiresented  to  Congress  June  1,  1923,  the 
value  of  the  international  commerce  in  1922  amounted  to  575,708,011 
gold  jiesos  of  IS  d.  Of  this  amount  237,1S1,57S  pesos  was  for 
imjiorts  and  33S,5S7,033  p(*s<»s  f<*r  exports. 

Road  cfidf..  The  Automobile  Associatiitn  of  Santiago  is  prepar¬ 
ing  an  inti'i’issting  road  guide.  Tliis  publicati(»n  will  contain  the 
munici()al  trallic  regulations,  technical  information  regarding 
automobih‘s,  road  laws,  and  other  mattei’s  of  interest  to  motorists. 

Ai  tomatic  CALci  LATixc  MAfHiNKs.  —  111  the  statistical  and  finan¬ 
cial  d(‘j)artment  of  the  administration  of  tin*  State  railways  the  elec¬ 
tric  calculating  machiiu's  imported  several  months  ago  from  the 
Uniti'd  States  are  now  in  use. 

COLOM  lUA. 

Tobacco  ixdcsthy. — A  company  with  a  capital  of  180,000  pesos 
has  recently  been  formed  in  the  town  of  Palmira,  Cali,  to  raise 
tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  cigais  and  cigarettes. 

('usTOMiior.SK  ACTiviTiKS  i\  Pl'KiiTo  COLOMBIA. — Ill  the  fil-st  half 
of  1923,80  steamei-s  traded  with  Puerto  Colombia  and  730,402  pack¬ 
ages  and  boxes  Mere  received,  the  customhouse  revenue  having 
amounted  to  0,001, 75(5  pesos.  During  the  same  period  453,795 
hags  of  coflee,  79,018  bundles  of  hides,  0,559  of  tobacco,  and  100 
packages  of  balsam  were  exported. 

SEinci  LTfiiK. — The  (lovernment  has  granted  an  annual  subsiih’  of 
2,400  jiesos  for  the  jiromotion  of  sericulture  in  the  Department  of 
Caldas  and  an  ef|ual  amount  for  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca, 
the  assembly  of  the  latter  having  contrihuted  2,000  pesos  to  the 
establishment  of  sericultural  schools  in  La  Palma  and  Villeta  and 
jmrehase  of  prizes  for  the  best  exhibit. 
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Xew  iiydroaikplaxe  for  the  Ma(ji)alexa. — Tlu*  piissciifier 
service  on  the  Miifidalena  lias  l)een  fireatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  liydroairplane  “  IVace.” 

Oil  iMtoDi'cTiox.  -Oil  production  in  ('olomhia  durimj  1922 
amounted  to  the  followinj;:  ('rude  petroleum,  323, ISO  barrels; 
fiasoline,  2.), 294  barrels;  kerosene,  23,493  barrels;  "as  oil,  7,176 
barrels;  and  fuel  oil.  13S.677  barrels. 

(’oFFEE  EXi’oRTATiox.  The  cofl'ee  exported  duriri"  1923  from  the 
ports  of  Isaacs,  Cali.  Tulua,  Suiire/  and  Palmira  amounted  to  206,826 
ba"s  each  wei"bin"  70  kilograms. 

Oil  exploration*.  The  Minister  of  Public  Kducation  has  signed 
a  contract  for  the  lease  of  12..")90  hectares  of  land  in  the  Department 
of  ('aldas,  believed  to  contain  oil.  The  contractor  will  jiay  the 
(lovernment  7\  per  cent  of  the  "ro.ss  profits. 

COST.V  RU  A. 

Wireless  .st.vtiox. — The  Mexican  enj'ineei’s  who  have  come  to  set 
up  the  wireless  station  "iven  by  Mexico  to  ('osta  Kica  on  the 
Indepemb'iice  ('entenary  of  the  latter  country  have  been  examinin" 
the  regions  near  (luadalupe,  San  Vicente,  ('artago  and  Paraiso  for  the 
most  suitable  place  to  establish  the  station.  A  site  near  San  dose 
was  finally  selected. 

cruA. 

JlKiiiw.vv  SEMAPHORES. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  granted 
a  concession  to  a  Cuban  com|)anv  for  the  installation  of  highway 
semaphores  to  indicate  dangei*s  to  travelei*s  on  all  the  roads  and 
highways  of  the  island. 

Business  excursion*  'ro  Mexico. — On  September  10,  15)23,  a 
group  of  business  men  left  llabana  to  visit  Me.xico  City  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  private  business  and  international  trade.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  of  Mexico  offered  every  courtesy 
to  the  visiting  ('ubans,  showing  ]>roductive  country  districts,  factories 
and  other  places  of  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  historical  and 
arcbseological  monuments. 

Xew  plaxts  for  the  acricultural  exi*erimen*t  .station*. — 
The  commission  which  went  to  Brazil  to  study  the  yucca  flour 
industry  has  returned  with  23  varieties  of  Brazilian  yucca  of  flour- 
jiroducing  type,  and  seeds  of  new  jilants,  among  which  is  a  variety  of 
mani  (peanut)  useful  as  a  forage  crop.  The  new  plants  are  being 
cultivated  in  the  agricultural  station,  the  Brazilian  mani  having  so 
far  succe.ssfully  escaped  the  jdant  diseases  to  which  the  Cuban  main 
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has  been  subject.  It  is  thought  that  yucca  Hour  can  be  made  to 
supplant  the  importetl  wheat  Hour  and  other  starches. 

Sugar  crop  1922-23. — Tlie  production  of  the  in^enios  (sugar 
plantations  and  mills)  of  ('uba  during  the  crop  of  1922-23  is  as 
follows,  according  to  the  Mercurio  of  September  1,  1923: 


Pinar  dol  Kio. 

Ilabana . 

Matan/a.‘i . 

Santa  Clara... 

Camagiiey _ 

Orionte . 


Sacks. 
843.  02.') 
1,784,347 
3, 0.54,  919 
5, 104, 079 
7,  «70,  687 
6,  067,  724 


Total 


24,  .524,  781 


Sample  fair. — The  National  Bureau  of  International  Trade 
Relations  has  requested  Government  authorization  and  aid  for  the 
Sample  Fair  to  be  held  in  Cuba  in  1924. 


DOMIXICAX  REPUBLIC. 

Products  of  the  I)o.min'icax  Republic. — The  kidney  beans 
grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  cheese  made  there  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

ECUADOR. 

Cement  factory. — A  ]>bint  has  been  installed  in  Guayu(|uil  for 
manufacturing  cement.  The  production  of  domestic  cement  will 
be  of  great  advantage  for  building,  which  is  showing  a  marked 
development. 

X.VTioxAL  INDUSTRIES. — The  manufacture  of  artificial  granite 
has  been  established  in  Quito. 

Button  factory. — The  buttons  made  in  the  factory  recently 
installed  in  Ambato  have  provetl  of  very  excellent  (juality. 

Petroleu.m  contr.vct. — -On  June  13,  1923,  a  contract  was  signed 
between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  a  German  citizen  for  the 
leasing  of  .5,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  canton  of  Santa  Elena,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Guayas.  The  concessionary  is  granted  the  right  to  explore 
this  land  for  hydrocarbons  and  exploit  those  found. 

GU.VTE.MALA. 

Ferry  at  Concua  on  Rio  Grande. — The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  granted  a  contract  for  establishing  a  freight  and  passenger 
ferry  at  the  ('oncuii  Pass  across  the  Rio  Grande.  lie  is  allowed  to 
collect  2  pesos  national  currency  for  each  person,  and  also  for  each 
piece  of  freight  from  10  pounds  to  1  quintal  in  weight.  This  ferry 
will  open  communication  between  the  jurisdictions  of  San  Juan. 
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Sacat6quez  and  Granados,  and  increase  travel  between  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Quich6,  Baja  Verapaz,  and  Guatemala.  After  the  expenses 
of  the  ferry  are  paid,  the  tolls  are  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  a 
bridge. 

New  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. — The  National  Chemical  Laboratory, 
recently  established  by  private  enterprise,  is  to  undertake  to  furnish 
valuable  oils,  dyes,  and  essences  from  the  native  woods  and  plants 
of  Guatemala.  The  chemical  processes  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  scientist  trained  in  German  universities. 

Cooperative  Banana  Company. — A  cooperative  banana  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  in  the  southern  part  of  Guatemala  which 
extends  membership  to  any  producer  who  furnishes  a  certain  amount 
of  fruit  for  export  annually.  Those  delivering  2,000  to  5,000  bxmches 
annually  are  to  receive  shares  to  the  value  of  5  cents  gold  per  bunch; 
those  delivering  5,000  to  10,000,  shares  to  the  value  of  10  cents 
gold  per  bunch;  those  delivering  10,000  to  15,000,  shares  to  the 
value  of  15  cents  per  bunch;  and  those  delivering  from  15,000  bunches 
upward  will  receive  shares  to  the  value  of  20  cents  per  bunch.  Those 
who  send  in  20,000  bunches  for  export  will  be  entitled  to  shar^ 
worth  $4,000.  This  company  is  drawing  its  fruit  from  the  districts 
of  Retalhuleu,  Mazatenango,  and  Coatepeque,  close  to  the  Western 
railway. 

HAITI. 

Importation  of  machinery. — See  page  523. 

HONDURAS. 

New  SUBURB  in  San  Pedro  Sula. — What  was  once  an  unoccupied 
field  has  been  transformed  into  a  picturesque  suburb  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  100  houses,  some  of  which  are  frame  and  others  adobe. 
Additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  soap  and  candle  factory  in  the 
same  suburb. 

MEXICO. 

Petroleum  production. — Petroleum  production  in  1922  is  stated 
by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  to  have  been 
182,278,457  barrels,  or  28,979,087  cubic  meters. 

Building  in  Mexico  Ctty.^ — According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  building  activity  in  Mexico  City  has  continued 
unabated  since  August,  1922.  During  July,  1923,  198  permits  for 
the  erection  of  new  houses  and  apartments  and  479  for  the  repair  of 
old  ones  were  granted. 

Posts  and  telegraphs. — In  President  Obreg6n’s  message  to 
Congress,  delivered  September  1,  1923,  he  reported  that  there  were 
68522— 23— Bull.  6—6 
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2,638  stationary  post  offices,  served  by  5,516  employees,  besides  406 
traveling  offices  and  2,231  postal  routes  covering  80,947  kilometers. 

The  telegraph  service  has  566  telegraph  and  8  telephone  offices 
and  25  radio  stations.  Among  new  features  may  be  mentioned 
telegraphic  quotations,  long  distance  telephone  service,  two  radio¬ 
telephone  stations  for  petroleum  business,  and  24  concessions  for 
the  broadcasting  of  concerts  and  lectures. 

NICARAGUA. 

Danish  immigrants. — The  new  colony  of  Danish  immigrants  is 
to  be  established  in  the  mountains  of  Matagalpa  and  named  Danesia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  60  colonists  had  already  arrived,  among  whom 
were  a  physician  and  surgeon,  an  electrical  engineer,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  an  architect,  a  railroad  engineer,  a  high-school  teacher,  and 
dairy  experts  who  will  raise  herds  from  Holstein  stock  purchased  in 
the  United  States.  The  contract  with  the  Government  exempts 
colonists  from  taxes  for  five  years  after  entrance  into  the  country. 
Their  local  government  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  nine 
colonists  and  they  have  the  right  to  collect  tolls  upon  the  roads 
which  they  build. 

Roads  and  communications. — The  Government  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  24,000  cordobas  to  extend  the  telephone  system 
from  Managua  to  Le6n  and  Corinto,  and  15,000  cordobas  monthly 
for  the  road  from  Managua  to  Matagalpa,  which  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  10  or  12  months.  Thirty  thousand  cordobas  are  also  to  be 
spent  on  the  dock  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  equip  that  port  for  the 
docking  of  steamers. 

PANAMA. 

Miutart  bridges  on  Paja-NatA  road. — A  joint  Panaman- 
American  commi^ion  composed  of  Panaman  road  commissioners  and 
American  Army  officers  will  discuss  plans  for  the  building  of  military 
bridges  by  the  American  Government  over  the  streams  crossing  the 
projected  road  from  the  Canal  Zone  boundary  at  Paja  to  the  town  of 
Nat4,  Code  Province. 

Timber  tract  development. — A  company  recently  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  has  taken  over  a  timber  tract  of  80,000  acres 
situated  along  the  Byano  River  in  the  district  of  Chejx),  Panama. 
The  company  expects  to  cut  up  to  18,000,000  feet  of  mahogany  in 
1924,  which  is  to  be  sawn  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  company  will  also 
consider  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

PARAGUAY. 

Cotton  cultivation. — The  National  Cotton  Commission,  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  is  carrying  on  propaganda 
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to  increase  cotton  planting,  being  aided  by  private  firms  engaged  in 
the  cotton  business.  One  such  company  has  acquired  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  country  schools,  donating  seed  to  the  pupils  who  raise 
the  crop  under  the  direction  of  the  company’s  experts.  The  company 
then  buys  the  crops  from  the  young  planters.  This  same  firm  has 
offered  a  number  of  pedigreed  horses  as  prizes  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  which  the  largest  amounts  of  cotton  are  raised. 

Opening  of  a  packing  house. — The  Zeballos-Cu6  packing  house, 
built  by  the  Liebig  Co.,  was  opened  early  in  September,  the  director 
receiving  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  a 
representative  of  the  judiciary,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
bankers,  and  business  men  as  guests  on  that  occasion. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro. — A  representative  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro 
Steamship  Co.  arrived  in  Asuncion  early  in  September  to  establish 
the  route  to  Paraguay  for  steamers  of  that  line  and  make 
improvements  in  the  service. 

Coastwise  trade. — Tugs  and  launches  are  now  plying  in  coastwise 
trade  in  the  Alto  Paran4  River.  One  company  has  added  to  its  line 
a  new  passenger  and  freight  steamer  flying  the  Paraguayan  flag. 

New  agricultural  colony. — The  Land  and  Colonies  Office  has 
prepared  2,210  hectares  of  territory  near  the  town  of  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero  for  repatriated  Paraguayans  and  other  national  agricul¬ 
turists  who  wish  to  acquire  ownership  of  land  under  the  provisions 
of  the  colonization  and  homestead  law.  The  new  section  contains 
224  homestead  lots. 

Foreign  trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  has  made  a 
favorable  showing  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  three  previous  years.  In  1920 
imports  amounted  to  3,581,706  gold  pesos  and  exports  to  3,332,844 
gold  pesos;  in  1921  imports  were  valued  at  2,528,891  gold  pesos 
and  exports  at  2,539,968  gold  pesos;  in  1922  imports  showed  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  2,342,863  gold  pesos  and  exports  3,534,367  gold  pesos;  and 
in  1923  imports  reached  a  value  of  2,924,862  gold  pesos  and  exports, 
3,156,828  gold  pesos.  These  figures,  while  not  large  in  the  aggregate, 
indicate  that  the  trade  balance  has  been  favorable  during  the  first' 
part  of  the  present  year,  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  231,966 
Ai^entine  gold  pesos.  {Commerce  Reports,  October  22,  1923.) 

PERU. 

New  road. — The  new  highway  between  Lima  and  Cafiete  will  soon 
be  inaugurated.  This  is  a  splendid  automobile  road. 

Commerce  first  six  months  of  1923. — ^According  to  figures 
given  in  the  Estadistica  del  Comerdo  Exterior  del  Perk,  for  the  month 
of  June,  1923,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  during  the  period  from 
January  to  June  30,  1923,  amounted  to  15,230,170  Peruvian  pounds. 
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8,766,511  Peruvian  pounds  representing  exports  and  6,463,659 
Peruvian  pounds  imports. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  value  of  parcels  post  packages  has 
been  included  in  the  statement  of  imports  and  exports.  For  the 
period  of  six  months  in  question,  including  3  months  at  the  Iquitos 
post  office,  parcel  post  imports  amounted  to  422,544  Peruvian 
pounds,  6J  per  cent  of  the  total. 

SALVADOR. 

National  Arts  and  Industries  Fair. — ^As  part  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  August  holidays  commemorating  historic  anniversaries, 
a  fair  of  national  arts  and  industries  was  held  in  San  Salvador  from 
July  20  to  August  7,  1923,  provision  being  made  by  decree  for  its 
annual  occurrence.  The  President  opened  the  exposition,  which 
contained  foundry  work,  machinery,  wicker  furniture,  tanned 
leather  goods,  clothing,  textiles,  bound  books,  embroideries,  prepared 
foods,  preserves,  woods,  tobacco,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other 
articles. 

Improvements  in  La  Libertad. — Early  in  August  work  was 
begun  on  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  port  of  La  Libertad. 
These  comprise  the  construction  of  a  surface  drainage  system,  two 
bridges,  a  sewer  system,  and  works  for  a  potable  water  supply,  the 
opening  of  a  new  street,  and  paving. 

URUGUAY. 

Beef  consuiuption. — The  packing  houses  of  the  Republic  of  Uru¬ 
guay  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1923  handled  255,700  beeves, 
against  164,600  slaughtered  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 

Agronomic  Engineering  Congress. — On  August  25,  1923,  the 
Second  National  Congress  of  Agronomic  Engineering  was  opened  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy  in  Sayago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy  and  the  Association  of  Agrono¬ 
mic  Engineers.  The  inaugural  session  was  attended  by  the  Minister 
of  Industries,  the  president  of  the  congress,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Among  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  congress  were  the 
following:  Farming  by  machinery  should  be  encouraged;  there  should 
be  an  exchange  of  agronomic  engineers  with  Argentina;  the  agronomic 
service  of  the  country  should  be  reorganized;  and  the  breeds  of  cattle 
kept  for  the  dairy  industry  should  be  carefully  considered. 

National  Exhibition  of  Piuzb  Live  Stock. — The  Eighteenth 
National  Exposition  of  Champion  Livestock  was  held  by  the  Sociedad 
Rural  del  Uruguay  in  its  grounds  at  Prado.  The  first  annual  exposi¬ 
tion  was  held  in  1871,  the  year  in  which  the  society  was  organized. 
The  large  stock  raisers  each  year  exhibit  their  finest  examples  of 
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cattle,  horseflesh  and  sheep  and  records  of  all  pedigrees  are  kept. 
This  year  212  specimens  of  cattle,  54  sheep,  and  7  horses  were  shown. 
The  cattle  were  of  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus,  and 
Jiormandy  breeds. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  industrial  enterprise. — The  San  Martin  Textile  Co.,  has 
been  legally  established  in  Caracas  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  bolivars. 

New  bridge. — The  construction  of  the  new  iron  and  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  over  the  Barrancas  River  in  the  State  of  Monagas  is 
almost  completed. 

New  Hydroelectric  Plant  for  Caracas. — Construction  of  a 
hydroelectric-power  plant  on  the  Caruao  River  is  being  imdertaken 
by  a  Caracas  syndicate  to  supply  additional  electric  current  to  that 
city.  Estimates  prepared  by  a  German  engineer  indicate  that  3,000 
horsepower  can  be  developed.  The  distance  which  this  energy 
would  be  transmitted  is  about  60  kilometers  (37  miles).  {Commerce 
Reports,  October  8,  1923.) 
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ARGENTINA. 

167,000,000  PESO  LOAN  FOR  Buenos  Aires. — On  August]17,fl923, 
the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  authorized  a  loan  of  167,000,000 
pesos,  national  currency,  or  its  equivalent  in  gold  pesos,  dollars,  or 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  sold  at  94  per  cent  as  a  minimum  with  not 
over  6i  per  cent  annual  interest  and  1  per  cent  annual  accumulative 
amortization.  Amortization  is  to  be  effected  by  bids  if  the  bonds 
are  quoted  below  par  and  otherwise  by  lot  at  par.  The  loan,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  various  purposes,  was  completely  subscribed, 
60,000,000  pesos  having  been  taken  by  an  Aigentine  bank  and  the 
rest  by  foreign  banks.  Some  of  the  proposed  expenditures  are  as 
follows:  Public  lighting  system,  3,500,000  pesos;  model  public  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  and  supply  services,  10,000,000  pesos;  garbage  incineration 
plant,  4,500,000  pesos;  coast  avenue  and  beach  improvements, 
15,000,000  pesos;  economic  housing,  10,000,000  pesos;  playgrounds, 
vacation  colonies,  and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  2,500,000  pesos;  and 
public  baths  and  laundries,  500,000  pesos. 

An  amendment  passed  on  August  20  permitted  the  alternative  of 
placing  the  bonds  at  a  minimum  of  91,  to  bear  not  more  than  6  per 
cent  interest,  with  1  per  cent  annual  accumulative  amortization. 
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$55,000,000  LOAN. — A  short  term  loan  of  $55,000,000  for  six  months 
at  6  per  cent  in  Treasury  gold  notes  was  issued  by  the  Argentine 
Republic,  due  March  1,  1924,  and  was  offered  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
at  99^  per  cent  and  accrued  interest  to  date  of  delivery,  to  yield  over 
C  per  cent.  The  7  per  cent  Treasury  gold  notes  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  due  on  October  1,  1923,  were  accepted  in  payment  for  these 
notes  on  a  4  per  cent  interest  basis.  The  loan  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  $50,000,000  Government  of  the  .fVrgentine  Nation 
gold  notes  which  matured  on  October  1,  1923,  and  to  other  purposes. 

COLOMBIA. 

New  national  bank. — On  July  23,  1923,  the  central  or  Govern¬ 
ment  bank,  under  the  name  of  Banco  de  la  Repahlica  and  with  a  capital 
of  10,000,000  pesos,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  700,000-peso 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Banco  L6pez  in  Bogota,  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose.  Sr.  Jos6  Joaquin  P6rez  was 
appointed  manager.  City  and  department  banks  subscribed  shares, 
60  per  cent  of  which  were  paid  in  gold  coin  on  the  same  date,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  bank. 

The  financial  section  of  the  bank  was  organized  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  member 
of  the  American  Finance  Commission  already  mentioned  in  the 
May  and  August  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Loan  to  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.— The  governing  board  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  signed  a  contract  Math  the  Bank  of 
London  and  Rio  dc  La  Plata  under  which  the  bank  will  loan  the 
company  £60,000  at  10  per  cent  annual  interest,  £40,000  of  which 
will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  company’s  debt  to  the  Banco 
Mercantil  and  the  remainder  to  construction  on  the  railway.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  contract  the  company  wdll  be  allowed  the  term 
of  a  year  to  pay  half  the  amount  and  six  months  more  to  pay  the 
other  half. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Budget  for  1924. — ^The  gross  amounts  of  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1924,  estimating  the  revenues  at  19,550,884  colones  and  the 
expenditures  at  19,260,189.69  colones,  were  approved  by  Congress 
on  July  18,  1923. 

CUBA. 

Consular  fees. — ^The  collection  of  consular  fees  from  July,  1922, 
to  January,  1923,  amounted  to  780,158.61  p>esos.  The  collections 
increased  considerably  in  the  latter  months,  as  those  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  only  466,047.89 
pesos.  It  is  believed  that  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23 
will  equal  1,400,000  pesos. 
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Payment  of  war  debt. — On  August  22,  1923,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  of  53,388,000  to  cancel  the  $10,000,000  loan  obtained  from  the 
American  Government  to  pay  for  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
the  World  War.  Cuba  was  the  first  allied  nation  to  cancel  its  war 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.— On  August  1, 
1923,  the  first  National  Bank  of  Boston  opened  a  branch  office  in 
Habana  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Banco  G6mez  Mena, 
Calle  Obispo.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  is  planning  to 
establish  later  on  branches  in  every  Province  of  the  island.  The 
first  deposit  received  upon  the  opening  of  the  branch  was  $100,000. 

First  class  postal  rates. — On  August  14,  1923,  Cuba  returned 
to  the  old  postal  rate  of  2  centavos  per  letter  mailed  in  the  post 
offices.  Recently  the  rate  has  been  3  centavos  for  the  domestic  rate 
and  letters  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

ECUADOR. 

North  American  expert  for  Ecuador. — The  Government 
of  Ecuador  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Hord,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  as  financial  adviser  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

GUATEMALA. 

1923-24  Budget. — Owing  to  errors  in  calculation  certain  items  in 
the  budget  as  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  have  been  changed 
by  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Executive  by  legislative  decree  No.  1260  of  May  17,  1923,  as 
here  given: 


Departments.  | 

Original 

amount. 

Revised 

amount. 

Pesos. 

73,707,380  ' 

52,390,933.08 

59,300,986.38 

13,738,900 

73,933,840 

Pesos. 
74,008,680 
53,341,55a 16 
59,383,580.28 
13,868,900 
06,113,170 

Exchange  Bank. — See  page  623. 

SALVADOR. 

Budget  for  1923-24. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1923,  and  ending  June  30,  1924,  estimated  the  receipts  for 
that  period  at  13,736,552  colones  and  the  expenditures  at  13,606,823.58 
colones,  vrith  a  probable  surplus  of  129,728.42  colones.  The  revenues 
and  expenditures  are  reckoned  as  follows: 
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Revenues:  Colooes. 

Importation .  6, 641, 010. 00 

Exportation .  1, 614, 870. 00 

Liquor  tax .  2, 788, 000. 00 

Sealed  paper  and  stamps .  616, 500. 00 

Direct  taxes .  535, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  taxes .  751, 052. 00 

Services .  804, 800. 00 

Revenue  from  National  property .  85, 320. 00 

13,736,552.00 

Expenditures:  :■  -■ 

National  Assembly .  69, 905. 00 

Presidency .  106, 480. 00 

Administration .  2, 998, 185. 24 

Agriculture  and  Promotion .  643, 980. 00 

Foreign  Relations .  385, 384.  34 

Justice .  885, 380. 00 

Public  Instruction .  1, 079, 405.  76 

Charity  and  Public  Health .  806, 952. 00 

Treasury' .  987, 271. 98 

Public  Credit .  2, 900, 000. 00 

War  and  Marine .  2, 543, 879. 26 

General  Ministry .  200, 000. 00 


13, 606, 823.  58 

This  budget  law  was  signed  by  President  Quifidnez  on  June  26, 
1923,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficud  of  the  same  date. 

Loan  of  $6,000,000. — On  July  1,  1923,  the  Government  of  Sal¬ 
vador  issued  8  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  a  loan  of  $6,000,000 
due  July  1,  1948,  interest  payable  every  January  and  July.  The 
denominations  are  $500  and  $1,000.  The  security  offered  is  a  first 
lien  on  70  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenues,  which  are  collectable  in 
United  States  gold  and  will  be  collected  by  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Co.  through  its  representative  in  San  Salvador. 

The  minimum  redemption  price  is  105.  The  bonds  were  offered  by 
a  New  York  firm  at  100  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  about  8.20  per 
cent.  They  are  redeemable  by  a  4  per  cent  sinking  fund,  operating 
semiannually,  commencing  July  1,  1923,  applicable  to  purchase  in 
open  market  at  or  below  110.  They  are  not  callable  as  a  whole  or  in 
part  before  January  1,  1934.  Thereafter  they  are  callable  as  a  whole 
or  in  part  on  any  interest  date,  January  1,  1934-July  1,  1938,  at  110 
percent;  January  1, 1937-July  1, 1943,  at  107J  per  cent;  and  January 
1,  1944,  maturity,  at  105  per  cent.  They  are  exempt  from  all  present 
or  future  taxes  of  Salvador. 

UKCGUAY. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — The  National  Treasury  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  jear  1921-22,  according  to  the  report 
made  to  Congress,  were: 
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Receipts :  Peso*. 

Budget  receipts .  30, 940, 325. 08 

Nonbudget  receipts .  1, 264, 168. 92 

Extra  receipts .  4, 747, 756. 38 

Credit  operations .  6, 660, 277. 31 

Balance  previous  fiscal  year .  169, 609. 35 


43, 782, 136. 04 

Expenditures; 

Budget  expenditures .  39, 510, 256. 99 

Expenditures  on  account  of  special  laws .  1, 032, 555. 47 

Nonbudget  services . . .  2, 469, 506. 19 

Balance  to  fiscal  year  1922-23 .  769, 817. 39 


43, 782, 136. 04 

The  service  of  amortization  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  the 
fiscal  year  1921-22  amounted  to  11,404,268.74  pesos.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  43,612,526.69  pesos. 

Emission  of  Banco  Hipotecario. — In  July,  1923,  the  National 
Council  of  Administration  authorized  the  Banco  Hipotecario  (Mort¬ 
gage  Bank)  of  Uruguay  to  issue  20,000,000  pesos  in  mortgage  notes 
with  6  per  cent  annud  interest,  payable  quarterly  as  due. 


ARGENTINA. 


Antitrust  law. — On  August  28,  1923,  the  President  signed 
and  oflficially  promulgated  the  important  antitrust  bill.  Article  1 
states  that  any  convention,  pact,  combination,  amalgamation,  or 
fusion  of  capital  tending  to  establish  or  to  sustain  a  monopoly, 
and  to  permit  of  its  profitable  manipulation  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  production,  land  transport,  or  fluvial  or  maritime  transport,  or 
in  internal  or  external  commerce  in  one  locality,  several,  or  the  whole 
national  territory  is  declared  to  be  a  misdefneanor;  while  article  2 
defines  infringements,  including  intentional  destruction  of  goods  to 
cause  a  rise  in  prices;  the  abandonment  of  cultivation  or  closing  of 
factories,  etc.,  to  avoid  indemnities  paid  by  the  owners;  agreements 
for  the  apportioning  of  a  locality,  province,  or  territory  as  exclusive 
markets  for  specified  products  for  the  benefit  of  specific  persons  or 
corporations  for  the  manipulation  of  prices;  cornering;  pacts  for  the 
restriction  of  production  of  one  or  more  articles;  the  deliberate  sale 
of  products  below  cost;  agreements  obliging  the  pmchaser  not  to  buy 
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from  another  seller;  agreements  obliging  reseller  to  charge  a  specified 
retail  price;  and  others. 

The  eight  remaining  articles  of  the  law  are  chiefly  devoted  to  means 
for  carrying  out  the  law  and  penalties  for  its  violation. 

BOLIVIA. 

Postal  rates. — Since  April  1,  1923,  the  postal  rates  prepared 
by  the  Post  Office  administration  have  been  in  force  for  foreign  and 
domestic  service. 

In  accordance  >\dth  the  stipulations  of  the  Pan  American  Postal 
Convention,  signed  November  13,  1920,  the  postal  rates  to  the 
signator}'  countries  of  that  convention  are  the  same  as  the  domestic 
rates. 

For  those  countries  that  did  not  participate  in  the  Pan  American 
Postal  Convention  a  specially  arranged  schedule  of  rates  is  provided, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  of  Madrid. 

Tax  on  commercial  and  industrial  profits. — ^According  to  a 
decree  of  July  4,  1923,  to  determine  the  net  profit  received  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradesmen  in  general,  which  profits  are  subject  to  a  5 
per  cent  tax,  created  by  law  of  May  18,  1921,  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  profit  the  following:  Salaries,  premiums,  and  commis¬ 
sions  paid  to  the  employees  and  laborers,  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent; 
the  expenses  of  upkeep  of  the  equipment  and  buildings  belonging  to 
the  merchant,  or  the  rent  paid  for  same  if  the  property  is  not  owned 
by  him;  the  cost  of  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 
furniture  up  to  10  per  cent  and  up  to  50  per  cent  on  the  buildings; 
the  proportional  depreciation  that  might  be  made  in  the  accounts  of 
slow  debtors  and  damaged  merchandise  up  to  10  per  cent;  other  gen¬ 
eral  expenses,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  20  per  cent;  and  interest 
and  differences  of  exchange  up  to  10  per  cent. 

BRAZIL. 

International  Court  of  Justice. — Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa, 
ex-President  of  Brazil,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa.  * 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Census  of  1920. — In  the  Gaceta  Ofidal  of  Jtdy  18,  1923,  there 
was  published  for  the  use  of  election  officers  the  number  of  voters  in 
each  commune  according  to  the  1920  census. 

GUATEMALA. 

Petroleum  claims. — Decree  No.  829  extends  the  term  for  adjust¬ 
ing  oil  land  denunciations  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  of  the 
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hydrocarbon  law  to  July  1,  1924,  so  that  Guatemalans  may  have  a 
lietter  opportunity  to  develop  oil  fields. 

Regulation  ix)e  contract  labor. — The  President  has  issued 
a  regulation  providing  that  persons  engaging  Guatemalan  laborers 
for  work  outside  the  country  must  apply  for  permission  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  local  authorities,  stating 
the  nature  of  the  work,  the  salary,  the  kind  of  food  and  shelter  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  It 
shall  be  illegal  to  engage  any  youth  under  21,  or  married  men  over 
that  age,  unless  the  latter  deposit  with  the  police  bureau  of  their 
department  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  their  families  while 
they  are  gone.  A  deposit  of  25  gold  pesos  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  required  from  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  engaged, 
which  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  repatriation  of  the  laborer.  No 
laborer  may  leave  the  country  unless  he  has  paid  all  taxes  due  and 
performed  his  military  service.  Women  may  not  be  engaged  for 
labor  outside  of  the  country  without  their  fathers  or  husbands. 
Infringements  of  this  regulation  will  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  200 
pesos,  and  500  pesos  in  the  case  of  second  offense.  {El  GxtatemdUeco, 
July  27,  1923.) 

Exchange  Bank  {Caja  Reguladora). — By  a  decree  signed  on 
September  14,  1923,  the  President  established  the  Exchange  Bank, 
which  has  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Hacienda 
and  eight  other  members  representing  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  banking  interests  of  the  country,  to  operate  under  the 
Vigilance  Committee.  Among  the  duties  of  the  bank  are:  To  collect 
revenues  assigned  to  it;  to  buy  and  sell  American  gold  drafts  for 
national  currency  at  the  exchange  rate  which  the  bank  itself  estab¬ 
lishes;  to  negotiate,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  necessary  part  of  revenues  assigned  to  it;  to  deposit 
funds  in  banking  institutions;  to  appoint  agents  to  collect  the  revenues 
when  necessary;  to  issue  bonds;  and  to  receive  funds  for  deposit, 
issuing  negotiable  certificates  therefor.  A  third  of  the  export  tax 
on  coffee  is  assigned  to  the  Exchange  Bank.  {El  GuaiemaUeco, 
September  18,  1923.) 

HAITI. 

Importation  of  machinery. — According  to  a  law  of  July  30, 1923, 
on  all  types  of  machines  and  their  accessories  imported  into  Haiti 
there  is  placed  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  their  net  price;  thb,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  surtax.  The  5  per  cent  tax  is  levied  on  automobiles, 
typewriters,  manufacturing  machinery,  etc. 

Streets  and  roads. — No  street  or  roadway  connecting  with  a 
public  highway  may  be  opened  by  a  private  individual  without  a 
permit  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Streets  or  roadways 
opened  imder  such  authorization  become  public  highways. 
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Importation  of  drugs. — By  a  law  of  July  16,  1923,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  drugs  and  narcotics  to  Haiti  is  forbidden,  except  by 
Government  license,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Only  doctors,  druggists,  dentists,  and  veterinaries  are  allowed  to 
have  drugs  or  narcotics  in  their  possession,  and  the  sale  of  same  is 
forbidden  except  by  a  doctor’s  prescription. 

MEXICO. 

Homestead  decree. — El  Universal  of  August  4,  1923,  publishes 
a  presidential  decree  which  grants  to  every  male  Mexican,  native 
or  naturalized,  over  18  years  of  age,  who  has  no  land  or  can  not  ob¬ 
tain  it  otherwise,  the  right  to  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  national 
or  uncultivated  lands  not  leserved  by  the  Government,  varying 
from  25  to  500  hectares,  depending  upon  capacity  for  irrigation 
and  location. 

Widows  of  Mexican  nationality  who  are  heads  of  families  have  the 
same  rights  as  men. 

Title  to  the  land  will  be  given  after  two  years  of  cultivation  or 
stock  raising  carried  on  by  the  person  taking  up  the  claim. 

The  amount  of  land  available,  according  to  El  Universal,  is  between 
25,000,000  and  40,000,000  hectares. 

Alcoholic  beverages. — ^The  Governor  of  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosl  promulgated  on  July  30,  1923,  a  law  regulating  and  restricting 
in  many  important  particulars  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  following  are  among  its  provisions: 

Every  measure  designed  to  check  and  suppress  alcoholism  in  the  State  is  declared  to 
be  of  public  utility. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  law  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  are  dehned  as  follows: 

1.  Mild  alcoholic  beverages  are  those  containing  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

2.  Strong  alcoholic  beverages  are  those  containing  between  4  and  60  per  cent 
of  alcohol. 

3.  Industrial  alcohol  is  tliat  containing  more  than  60  per  cent  alcohol,  or  that  which, 
although  of  smaller  alcoholic  content,  can  not  be  used  as  a  beverage. 

It  is  forbidden  to  manufacture  alcohol  or  alcoholic  beverages  without  permission 
from  the  Superior  Health  Council. 

It  is  likewise  forbidden  to  establish  new  plants  making  strong  alcoholic  beverages 
or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  those  now  existing,  nor  may  those  which  may  be  closed, 
even  temporarily,  be  reopened. 

After  July  1, 1928,  strong  alcoholic  beverages  may  not  be  manufactured  in  the  State. 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  strong  alcoholic  beverages  outside  of  the  plants,  warehouses, 
canteens,  or  fixed  places  of  sale  already  established  and  registered  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

Every  year  10  per  cent  of  the  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  each  municipality  shall 
be  canceled  by  lot,  all  licenses  for  the  sale  of  strong  alcoholic  beverages  being 
canceled  on  July  1,  1928. 

Neither  mild  nor  strong  alcoholic  beverages  shall  be  sold  between  the  hours  of  2  p.  m. 
Saturday  and  6  a.  m.  Monday,  nor  after  10  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m.  of  week  days. 
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PERU. 

Reorganizing  the  National  Archives. — By  a  law  No.  4666 
of  July  26, 1923,  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Archives  is  author¬ 
ized,  in  three  sections,  historical,  judicial,  and  administrative. 

A  weekly  bulletin,  called  “Review  of  the  National  Archives,”  will 
be  published  under  the  management  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Archives. 

VENEZUELA. 

Law  on  certificates  and  official  titles. — In  a  special  number 
of  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  11,  1923,  there  appears  the  full  text  of  the 
law  of  June  14,  1923,  on  school  certificates  and  titles.  This  law 
includes  the  primary  and  upper  grades. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BOLIVIA. 

International  postal  agreements. — On  June  27,  1923,  the 
following  international  postal  agreements  were  approved  by  the 
Executive:  The  main  convention,  final  protocol  and  regulations  for 
execution;  the  money  order  convention,  protocol  and  regulations  for 
execution;  and  the  parcel  post  convention,  protocol  and  regulations 
for  execution,  celebrated  in  Madrid,  November  30,  1920,  and  adhered 
to,  on  the  same  date,  by  the  Bolivian  delegate  to  the  Seventh  Uni¬ 
versal  Postal  Congress,  and  the  Pan  American  Postal  Convention 
signed  in  Buenos  Aires,  September  15,  1921,  by  the  Bolivian  delegate 
to  the  First  Pan  American  Postal  Congress. 

BRAZIL-URUGUAT. 

International  bridge. — The  Government  of  Uruguay  has 
approved  the  agreement  signed  by  the  high  commissioners  of  both 
countries  relating  to  the  construction  of  an  international  bridge  over 
the  River  Yaguardn,  the  plans  for  which  were  prepared  by  the  Mixed 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  July  22,  1918.  {Diario 
OJicial,  Uruguay,  July  3,  1923.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

International  exchange  of  official  publications. — By 
decree  of  June  13,  1923,  the  Dominican  Republic,  adhered  to  and 
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ratified  the  convention  relating  to  the  international  exchange  of 
official  publications,  signed  in  Brussels  on  March  15,  1886. 

Pan  American  Postal  Congress. — Through  a  decree  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  July  26,  1922,  the  Dominican  Republic  adheres  to  the 
postal  convention  of  September  15,  1921,  concluded  by  the  First  Pan 
.\merican  Postal  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  postpones,  however, 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  article  8  of  the  above-mentioned  conven¬ 
tion,  considering  it  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republic  to  make 
special  agreements  on  those  subjects. 
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Military  aviation  school. — With  the  object  in  view  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  military  aviation  school  in  La  Paz,  the  Government  has 
engaged  the  services  of  a  French  pilot  and  a  mechanic,  who  arrived 
in  La  Paz  at  the  end  of  July,  with  the  Bolivian  aviator  Radi  Vargas 
Guzm6n. 

Six  Morane  Saulnier  aeroplanes  have  been  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  France,  and  Sr.  Sim6n  Patiflo,  the  present  Bolivian  min¬ 
ister  to  Spain,  has  expressed  his  intention  of  presenting  an  aeroplane 
to  the  Bolivian  Army. 


BRAZIL. 


Boy  Scouts’  hike. — Five  Boy  Scouts  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  left  their  home  town  on  January  14  and  walked  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  arriving  after  many  hardships  on  August  8,  1923.  They 
covered  5,400  kilometers,  and  built  rafts  to  cross  the  Sfto  Francisco 
River  and  Rio  Bay  from  Nictheroy.  Four  days  after  their  arrival 
they  were  received  by  their  brother  scouts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  a 
scout  rally,  where  they  were  given  medals  commemorating  their 
long  hike. 

CHILE. 

Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress. — In  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  which  intrusted  to 
the  Government  of  Chile  the  organization  of  a  Pan  American  Peda¬ 
gogical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  President  Alessandri,  by 
decree  of  August  17,  1923,  has  fixed  the  second  week  of  September, 
1925,  as  the  date,  appointing  the  following  committee  on  organization : 
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Don  Gregorio  Amunitegui,  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  president;  secretary 
general  of  the  same  university;  don  Luis  Barros  Borgoflo,  dean  of  the  pliilology  fac¬ 
ulty;  sefiores  Alejandro  del  Rfo,  Oscar  Ddvila  and  Gustavo  Lira,  professors  in  the 
university;  Pbro.  don  Carlos  Casanueva,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University;  sefior  Julio 
Montebruno,  rector  of  the  Pedt^ogical  Institute;  sefiora  Amanda  Labarca  and  sehor 
Herman  Echeverrfa,  professors  in  the  same  institute;  senor  Juan  N.  Espejo,  rector  of 
the  National  Institute;  sefior  Luis  Galdamee,  rector  of  the  Miguel  Luis  Amundtegui 
school;  sefior  Enrique  Molina,  rector  of  the  Concepcidn  school;  sefiora  Isaura  D.  de 
Guzm&n,  principal  of  Girls’  School  No.  1  of  Santiago;  sefior  Manuel  Rivas  Vicufia, 
vice  president  of  the  Primary  Education  Board;  sefior  Darfo  Salas,  director  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Instruction;  sefior  Maximiliano  Salas  Marchant,  director  of  the  Normal  School; 
dofia  Adriana  Valdivia,  principal  of  Normal  School  for  Girls  No.  3;  sefior  Salustio 
Barros,  vice  president  of  the  Board  for  Commercial  Education;  sefior  Manuel  Aranci- 
bia,  director  of  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce;  sefior  Joaquin  Cabezas,  director  < 
of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Education;  sefior  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus,  director  of 
Agricultural  Service;  sefior  Ramon  Montero,  director  of  the  Vocational  School;  sefior 
Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  president  of  the  National  Teachers’  Society;  and  sefior  Carlos 
Ferndndez  Pefia,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Sefior  Guillermo 
Labarca  Hubertson,  secretary  general,  and  professors  Eleodoro  Flwes,  Edecio 
Torreblanca,  Radi  Ramirez,  and  Hayra  G.  de  Somerville,  secretaries. 

CoJiMERCiAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN. — ^Thc  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  authorized  the  opening  of  a  course  of  commercial 
training  for  women  in  the  Rosario  Orrego  Liceo  in  Santiago.  This 
course,  which  will  include  the  study  of  English,  bookkeeping,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  other  commercial  subjects,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  Chile. 

Federation  of  Women  Students. — ^There  has  recently  been 
organized  in  Santiago  the  Federation  of  Women  Students.  The  ' 
program  of  this  association  includes  various  plans  for  improving 
the  material  and  intellectual  conditions  of  women  students,  and  for 
general  cooperation  and  mutual  aid  among  them. 

COLOMBIA. 

Bachelor’s  degree. — ^As  mentioned  in  the  August,  1923,  edition 
of  the  Bulletin,  decree  No.  1122  of  August  5,  1922,  governed  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  philosophy  and 
literature  at  the  public  and  private  schools,  but  since  after  due 
consideration  it  was  decided  that  these  courses  did  not  warrant  a 
diploma,  it  was  therefore  modified  by  decree  No.  509,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  decree  No.  1601  of  September  16,  1916,  will  replace  the 
decree  first  mentioned. 

Students’  Assembly. — According  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Governors  of  the  Departments  of  Bolivar,  Atl&ntico,  and  Magdalena, 
the  first  Students’  Convention  of  those  departments  took  place  in  the 
village  of  San  Pedro  Alejandrino,  in  Santa  Marta,  during  September. 
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Films  on  physics  and  chemistry. — For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  and  making  it  more  interesting 
to  the  pupils,  a  set  of  films  on  these  subjects  has  been  acquired  by 
the  San  Sim6n  de  Ibagu4  School  in  the  Department  of  Tolima. 

School  excursions. — Following  the  good  example  of  the  Gim- 
nasio  Modemo  of  Bogota,  which  started  school  excursions,  the 
pupils  of  other  schools  now  frequently  make  excursions  to  the  coimtry . 

At  the  end  of  July  a  brigade  of  42  Boy  Scouts  from  San  Bartolom4 
College  made  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  having  loaned  them  compasses  and  other  apparatus, 
and  the  Red  Cross  a  complete  medical  equipment  in  case  of  accidents. 

The  students  from  the  La  Salle  Jesuit  Institute  made  a  scientific 
exciHsion  for  the  purpose  of  studying  strata,  fossils,  flora,  fauna, 
avifauna  and  insectivora. 

The  22  excursionists  from  the  Free  University  wrote  papers  on 
various  topics  suggested  by  their  trip,  such  as  the  development  of 
the  cattle  industry  and  agriculture;  and  historical  regions  and  their 
influence  on  the  nation.  The  ivinner  was  rewarded  by  having  his 
name  inscribed  on  a  silver  cup  to  be  kept  as  trophy  and  used  on 
similar  occasions  at  the  university. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Ricaurte  School  explored  the  Departments 
of  Cundinamarca  and  Antioquia,  carrying  a  gold  medal  to  present  to 
their  colleagues  in  Medellin.  From  1917  to  1921  the  pupils  of  the 
Ricaurte  School  have  visited,  in  successive  years,  the  Departments  of 
Cundinamarca,  Boyacfi,  Santander  del  Sur,  Tolima  and  Caldas. 

Business  schools. — By  Law  17  of  June  27,  1923,  new  courses 
will  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Business  School  of 
Bogot4,  similar  to  those  given  in  European  and  American  schools, 
and  a  subsidy  of  6,000  pesos  for  the  establishment  and  up-keep 
of  a  business  high  school  in  the  largest  commercial  center  in  each 
department  will  be  granted. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Appropriations  for  schools. — In  June  and  July  various  appro¬ 
priations  or  loans  were  approved  for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
school  buildings  in  the  following  places:  La  Libertad  de  Sardinal, 
Carillo,  1,000  colones  for  a  new  school;  Los  Angeles  de  Cartago,  5,000 
colones  for  the  completion  of  the  school  building;  San  Mateo,  2,000 
colones,  new  school;  Desamparados,  Alajuela,  10,000  colones,  new 
school;  T6rraba  and  Boruca  in  the  Osa  Canton,  3,500  colones  each, 
for  rebuilding  of  schools,  and  for  equipment;  Pavas,  Province  of  San 
Jos6,  3,000  colones,  repairs  to  school;  La  Brisa  of  Alfaro  Ruiz  Canton, 
2,000  colones,  new  school;  and  Tilar4n,  3,000  colones,  for  enlarging 
the  school. 
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•  CUBA. 

University  assembly. — Decree  No.  52  of  March  17,  1923,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  assembly  to  be  composed 
of  90  members  imder  the  presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  National 
University.  Of  the  members,  30  are  to  be  masters  or  professors,  10 
from  the  faculty  of  letters  and  sciences,  10  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  and  10  from  the  law  faculty.  The  university  assembly 
is  to  direct  all  the  courses  of  study  and  the  organization  of  the 
National  University. 

School  orchards  and  gardens. — There  are  396  school  orchards 
and  gardens  in  the  Republic,  102  of  which  are  in  the  Province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  109  in  Habana  Province,  83  in  Matanzas  Province, 
49  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  10  in  Camagiiey  Province,  and  43  in 
Oriente  Province. 

DO^kONICAN  republic. 

Industrial  school. — The  new  San  Jos6  Industrial  School  for 
the  poor  children  of  Santiago  is  giving  splendid  results.  The  program 
of  studies  is  the  same  as  the  official  course  of  studies  for  primary 
schools,  and  the  tuition  is  free.  At  present  the  enrollment  at  the  day 
school  is  122  children,  and  at  the  night  school  30  pupils,  including 
children  and  adults. 

ECUADOR. 

Aviation  school. — An  Italian  aviator  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Ecuadorean  Grovemment  as  instructor  for  the  aviation  school. 

Several  airplanes  purchased  in  Italy  for  this  school  are  expected 
to  arrive  shortly. 

Vocational  school. — A  vocational  school  has  been  opened  in 
Guayaquil  in  connection  with  the  School  of  the  Salesian  Fathers 
maintained  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Charity. 

Night  school  for  laborers. — Several  night  schools  for  laborers 
have  been  opened  in  Quito,  the  hours  being  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  For 
those  wishing  to  attend  the  classes  the  only  requirement  is  to  register 
at  any  of  the  places  designated  for  that  purpose,  as  the  tuition  is 
entirely  free.  Classes  in  primary  subjects  are  ^ven  for  illiterates 
and  others  more  advanced. 

Secondary  extension  classes. — ^The  general  coimcil  of  teachers 
of  the  National  Mejia  Institute  has  approved  an  important  resolution 
establishing  secondary  extension  classes. 

Special  free  classes  and  conferences  are  to  be  given  at  night,  and 
motion  pictures  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  conferences. 
Also  a  course  of  physical  training  will  be  established  at  Mejia 
Institute,  and  the  gymnasium  and  sport  grounds  will  be  opened  to 
the  public. 

68522— 23— Bull.  6 - 7 
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HONDURAS. 


School  activities  in  Tegucigalpa. — The  registration  and  aver¬ 
age  attendance  in  the  schook  of  Tegucigalpa  during  May,  1923,  were 
as  follows: 
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MEXICO. 


Educational  progress. — President  Obregdn,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  September  1,  1923,  stated  that  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  endeavored  to  relate  instruction  to  commercial,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  interests,  and  that  as  one  consequence  the  School  of 
Chemical  Sciences  has  an  average  attendance  of  1,235  students. 

In  the  Federal  District  there  are  93,626  pupils,  1,131  teachers,  and 
287  schools.  The  registration  shows  an  increase  of  19,196  over  that 
of  1922. 

Public  libraries  to  the  niunber  of  285,  containing  32,173  volumes, 
have  been  installed;  130  workers’  libraries  with  12,000  volumes;  129 
school  libraries;  and  21  traveling  libraries. 

The  Department  of  Indigene  Culture  has  102  missionary  teachers, 
who  aid  the  rural  teachers  and  those  in  charge  of  the  People’s  Houses. 
(See  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1923.) 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  7,131  pupils  have  been  enrolled  by 
the  director  of  the  campaign  against  illiteracy. 

The  Federal  expenditures  for  education  in  1923  will  be  5,000,000 
pesos  more  than  in  1922,  the  budget  allotment  being  50,000,000  pesos. 

Missions  of  culture. — Srta.  Elena  Torres,  well  known  to  Bulle¬ 
tin  readers  as  the  organizer  and  director  of  the  school  breakfast 
service  in  Mexico  City,  is  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  “misiones  cul- 
turales,”  to  carry  the  gospel  of  education,  hygiene,  and  modem  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  to  the  small  towns  throughout  the  country.  Her 
project  having  been  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  Education,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Health,  and  Industry,  the  first  mission,  headed  by  Srta. 
Torres  and  composed  of  various  experts,  including  a  nurse,  will 
shortly  set  forth  to  the  State  of  Guerrero.  It  is  proposed  to  stay 
from  four  to  six  months  in  a  town;  erect  a  community  house  con¬ 
taining  a  school  room,  library,  hall,  and  hygiene  center  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  some  small  model  houses;  teach  fruit,  vegetable,  and  poultry 
raising;  give  instruction  in  elementary  subjects;  and  inculcate  the 
elements  of  hygiene. 
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PANAMA. 

“Republic  of  Argentina”  school  flag.— On  September  11, 
1923,  Senor  don  Attilio  D.  Barilari,  the  new  Minister  of  Argentina  in 
Panama,  presented  an  Argentine  flag  to  the  school  in  Panama  City 
named  after  his  country,  a  manifestation  of  international  friendship 
which  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Sr.  Narciso  Garay,  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  Sr.  Octavio  M6ndez  Pereira,  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  delivered  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  aviators. — Four  Paraguayan  aviators  who  finisheil  their 
course  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  School  of  Aviation  have  recently 
returned  to  Asuncidn.  The  new  pilots  will  enter  the  Military  Aviation 
School  under  Captain  Bo  at  Campo  Grande. 

Boy  Scouts’  excursion. — The  Paraguayan  Association  of  Boy 
Scouts  organized  a  river  excursion  in  sailboats  from  Asuncidn  to 
Buenos  Aires,  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  explorer,  Lieut.  Luis 
Longobardi.  The  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ^outs  of  Argentina  and  acquiring  more  scout 
lore. 

Army  officers  sent  to  Chile. — In  accordance  with  an  executive 
decree,  Capts.  Camilo  Recalde,  Artillery;  Luis  Arraz&bal,  Cavalry; 
and  Nicol&s  Delgado,  Infantry,  and  Sampson  Harrison,  administra¬ 
tive  officer,  have  been  sent  to  Chile  to  perfect  their  military  studies. 

PERU. 

Continuation  night  school. — ^A  continuation  night  school  for 
commercial  employees  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Lima.  The  c«)urse 
will  cover  a  period  of  2  years  of  36  weeks  each. 

Besides  commercial  employees,  any  applicant  will  be  admitted  who 
has  completed  the  primary  grades. 


National  Sanitary  Conference.: — The  National  Department  of 
Hygiene  planned  the  program  for  the  National  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  August,  1923,  in  Buenos  Aires.  Most  of  the  papers 
presented  treated  of  the  centralization  of  the  hygiene  service  and 
the  creation  of  an  organization  in  which  the  Provinces  might  be 
represented. 
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The  delegates  from  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  to  the  conference 
were  Drs.  Joaquin  Llamblas  and  Radi  Belgrano.  The  latter  presented 
a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  protection  of  workmen 
from  industrial  diseases  caused  by  the  manufacture  of  articles 
containing  lead. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Lustig,  of  Italy,  spoke  during  the  conference  on  the 
fight  against  malaria  in  his  country.  Various  other  papers  on  malaria 
were  read. 

Tubercuix)sis  week. — The  Argentine  League  against  Tubercu¬ 
losis  held  tuberculosis  weeks  from  September  3  to  17,  during  which 
time  it  distributed  leaflets  describing  the  work  of  its  four  free 
dispensaries  and  collected  funds. 

Kilo  week. — Kilo  week  in  Buenos  Aires  began  on  August  6.  This 
was  the  time  when  collections  were  taken  up  to  help  increase  the  funds 
of  the  School  and  Welfare  Society  (Sociedad  Escuelas  y  Patronatos). 
In  the  Elolsa  Ponce  de  Le6n  de  Ezpeleta  Colony  at  Bella  Vista  there 
are  200  children  of  tubercular  tendencies;  in  the  Province  of  Cdrdoba 
the  Centenario  Colony  takes  about  50  of  the  most  debilitated  little 
boys  from  the  colony  previously  mentioned  and  gives  them  a  five 
months’  summer  outing  in  dry  mountain  air;  the  Villa  de  Lourdes 
Colony  in  Santos  Lugares  is  for  about  120  girls  who  are  given  primary 
instruction;  the  Reynaldo  Otero  Agricultural  Colony  has  200  vaga¬ 
bond  boys  sent  there  by  the  courts;  the  Villa  Industrial  Colony  is  a 
school  for  boys  in  Lanus,  which  in  summer  has  also  150  girls;  the 
Rio  Ceballos  Colony  for  girls  has  20  hectares  near  the  boys’  school, 
and  to  this  spot  the  society  sends  1,200  to  1,500  children  for  vacations, 
after  which  they  return  home  much  improved  in  health. 

Up  to  the  present  34,360  children  have  visited  the  various  colonies 
of  the  society,  returning  to  school  after  a  happy,  beneficial  vacation 
or  longer  stay. 

BRAZIL. 

First  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sociedade  Brasileira  de  Hygiene  the  First  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress 
was  opened  on  October  1,  1923,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  subjects 
taken  up  were:  (1)  Ventilation  of  buildings;  (2)  how  to  improve 
Rio  de  Janeiro’s  sewer  system;  (3)  hygienic  improvements  for  the 
remodeling  of  cities;  (4)  improved  methods  for  fighting  mosquitoes 
in  large  cities;  (5)  value  of  disinfectants  and  prophylaxis  in  infectious 
diseases;  (6)  essentials  of  Government  food  inspection;  (7)  clean 
milk  supply;  (8)  the  feeding  of  the  pre-school  and  school  child;  (9) 
feeding  the  Brazilian  soldier;  (10)  child  hy^ene  organization  for  city 
and  country;  (11)  organization  of  public  health  nursing;  (12)  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  for  the  organization  of  the  antimalaria  service;  (13) 
minor  antimalaria  sanitation  measures;  (14)  notes  on  various  anti- 
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malaria  methods  of  prophylaxis;  (15)  types  of  rural  latrines;  (16) 
s^anitary  organization  of  the  municipalities  of  Brazil;  (17)  hospital 
isolation  in  the  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis;  (18)  the  work  of  the 
antituberculosis  dispensaries;  (19)  free  treatment  in  the  prophylaxis 
of  venereal  diseases;  (20)  individual  disinfection  in  the  antivenereal 
disease  fight.  Statistics  were  also  given  on  infant  mortality  in 
general  in  the  State  and  in  the  capital. 

Dental  clinic  campaign. — The  Children’s  Free  Dental  Clinic  of 
Rio.  de  Janeiro  is  doing  much  to  preserve  children’s  second  teeth. 
The  drive  for  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  house 
the  clinic  is  being  carried  on  by  school  children,  boy  scouts,  young 
ladies,  and  other  interested  persons. 

National  Council  of  Labor  installed. — On  August  24,  1923, 
in  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Council  of 
Labor  was  formally  established  in  accordance  with  decree  16027,  of 
April  30,  1923.  The  council  consists  of  12  members,  of  whom  11  are 
appointed.  The  meeting  was  first  opened  by  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  president  being  Sr.  Viveiros  de  Castro  and  vice  president 
Sr.  Andrade  Bezerra.  Action  taken  included  an  order  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  general  to  send  questionnaires  to  all  railroads  regarding  their 
present  pension  system  and  conditions  for  payments,  with  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  collaborate  with  the  National  Labor  Council  on  a  imiform 
program.  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Social 
Legislation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  National  Labor 
Council  take  cognizance  of  the  changes  to  be  effected  in  the  law  of 
industrial  accidents  by  Confess  with  a  view  to  suggesting  amend¬ 
ments  of  a  beneficial  character  to  the  Social  Legislation  Committee  of 
Congress.  {See  mentionof  enactment  of  law  in  the  Bulletin/ot  AugfiMf, 

ms.) 

CHILE. 

Fourth  American  Congress  of  the  Child. — President  .^Uessandri 
has  fixed  the  opening  date  of  this  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  as 
September  7,  1924,  appointing  the  following  committee  on  organiza¬ 
tion:  Sefior  Ismael  Vald6s  Valdes,  president;  Dr.  Don  Gregorio 
Amunfi.tegui,  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio,  Sefiores  Salustio  Barros  Ortuzar 
and  C&rlos  Est6vez,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  Don  Eugenio  Cienfuegos, 
secretary  general;  Dr.  Luis  V&rgas  Salcedo,  Dr.  Cora  Mayers,  and 
Sefiores  Gabriel  Amun&tegui  and  Arturo  Fernandez  Pradel,  secreta¬ 
ries,  and  Sefior  Benjamin  G6mez  Herrera,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  third  Congress  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922. 

It  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  that  the  work 
should  be  divided  into  four  sections — ^Medicine,  hygiene,  sociology, 
and  legislation,  each  in  chaise  of  a  vice  president  and  secretary,  in  the 
order  named. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Cora  Mayers  is  now  in  the  United 
States  participating  in  the  I^eague  of  Nations  interchange  of 
sanitarians. 

National  Commission  of  Physical  Training. — ^I'he  National 
Commission  of  Physical  Training  has  been  definitely  established  by 
the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  supervising  the  sporting  oi^ani- 
zations  of  the  nation,  both  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  and 
of  disbursing  the  funds  for  the  promotion  of  sports  and  physical 
culture  derived  from  the  tax  on  alcohol. 

This  commission  will  be  composed  of  five  members,  among  whose 
duties  are  the  following:  To  combat  the  causes  of  physical  deteri¬ 
oration  in  young  people  and  children;  to  organize  and  spread  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Republic  scientific  propaganda  in  favor  of  temperance 
and  hygienic  living;  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  play 
grounds,  gymnasiums,  and  baths. 

Home  for  Vagrant  Children. — On  August  18,  the  Home  for 
Vagrant  Children  was  inaugurated  in  Santiago.  This  institution  is 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  women. 

CUBA. 

Program  of  the  National  Suffrage  Party  of  Cuba. — ^The  five 
aims  of  the  National  Suffrage  Party  of  Cuba  are  the  following: 

1.  To  secure  the  emancipation  of  all  women  by  the  promotion  of 
woman  suffrage  and  all  those  reforms  of  the  Civil  Code  necessary  to 
establish  true  equality,  political,  civil,  economic,  and  social,  between 
men  and  women. 

2.  To  bring  about  free  compulsory  education,  thus  eliminating 
illiteracy,  so  that  voters  may  intelligently  elect  their  government 
officials. 

3.  To  fight  vagrancy,  gambling,  and  drinking,  and  any  other  vices 
tending  to  degenerate  the  human  race. 

4.  To  unite  with  every  international  league  in  its  statute  which 
covers  the  avoidance  of  future  wars,  to  the  end  that  nations  may 
settle  their  differences  by  diplomatic  means. 

5.  To  combat  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  traffic  in  women, 
bringing  about  the  redemption  of  the  fallen  woman  and  the  protection 
of  illegitimate  children. 


IKIMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Course  in  Domestic  Hygiene. — Instruction  in  domestic  hygiene 
and  home  nursing  is  soon  to  be  commenced  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
Puerto  Plata.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  registered  Red  Cross 
nurses,  in  the  schools  or  in  private  homes.  These  courses  and  all 
affairs  connected  with  them  are  under  the  management  of  the  Red 
Cross  chapter’s  executive  committee  or  a  subcommittee  of  nurses. 
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ECUADOR. 

(’iiiLD  WELFARE. — The  following  data  regarding  the  centers  estab¬ 
lished  for  child  welfare  in  Guayaquil  are  of  interest: 

Among  other  institutions  established  in  that  city  is  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Society  (Sociedad  de  Puericultura) ,  whose  program  of  work 
includes  lectures  on  the  care  of  children  for  mothers  and  girls  over 
15  years  of  age.  This  society  also  has  charge  of  free  milk  stations, 
day  nurseries,  asylums  for  children,  school  colonies,  and  a  clinic 
for  girls. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  (Sociedad  Protectora  de 
la  Infancia),  established  in  1905,  takes  care  of  poor  children  vmtil 
they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  has  opened  free  clinics,  hospitals,  day 
nurseries,  etc.  This  society  is  maintained  partly  by  public  contri¬ 
butions  and  partly  by  subsidies  from  the  Government,  municipality, 
and  the  Sugar  Syndicate. 

The  Municipal  Charity  Board  of  Guayaquil,  established  in  1887 
and  subsidized  by  the  municipality,  has  under  its  care  the  Central 
Hospital  or  Mann  Asylum;  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  Children’s  Dispensary. 

The  Jos6  D.  de  Santistevan  Asylum  is  a  boarding  school  for  orphans 
to  which  children  over  4  years  of  age  are  admitted. 

The  Manuel  Galecio  Asylum  is  a  home  for  orphan  children,  main¬ 
tained  by  private  contributions.  This  home  is  exclusively  for  girls, 
who  may  remain  there  until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

The  Calderdn  Ayluardo  Asylum  is  also  for  girls.  To  this  home 
poor,  deserving  girls  are  admitted  even  though  they  are  not  orphans. 

The  Bel6n  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded  in  1918  by  society  ladies 
for  the  care,  education,  and  protection  of  orphans  of  both  sexes. 

The  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  was  started  in  1878  to  care  for  the 
poor  in  general;  and  the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  established 
in  1893,  provides  aid  for  poor  famihes,  the  sick,  and  for  abandoned 
children. 

Red  Cross. — ^The  executive  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
resolved  that  the  Red  Clross  shall  take  under  its  care  for  sanitary  pur¬ 
poses  a  section  of  Quito,  furnishing  two  Red  Cross  doctors,  nm^es, 
and  the  medicines  required  for  the  work. 

It  was  also  decided  to  publish  a  leaflet  containing  elementary 
information  on  hygiene. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.-A  branch 
of  this  philanthropic  society  for  the  protection  of  animals  has  been 
established  in  Guayaquil. 

Sport  League. — The  Sport  League  of  Ecuador  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  by  representatives  from  sporting  circles,  both  civil  and 
mihtary. 
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MEXICO 

Industrial  accidents. — The  Revista  de  Hacienda  of  August  13, 
1923,  gives  the  number  of  workers  killed  or  injured  in  industrial 
accidents  in  1922  as  7,645,  they  or  their  heirs  receiving  compensation 
to  the  amount  of  588,830  pesos. 

Health  interchange. — Dr.  Enrique  Orvafianos,  a  physician  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  was  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  health  officials  oi^anized  by  the  League  of  Nations,  under 
whose  auspices  a  large  party  of  sanitarians  of  18  nations  is  now 
visiting  the  United  States. 

Health  Week. — Health  Week,  celebrated  from  September  23  to 
29,  1923,  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  residents  of  cities 
and  tow'ns  throughout  the  Mexican  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Federal 
District.  Lectures,  many  illustrated  with  laboratory  tests,  motion 
pictures,  baby  contests,  the  installation  of  a  permanent  hygiene 
section  in  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Mexico  City,  free  health 
examinations  for  sick  and  well,  and  instruction  in  the  pasteurization 
of  milk  were  some  of  the  features  which  appealed  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

Homestead  decree. — See  page  624. 

Alcoholic  beverages. — See  page  624. 

.  NICARAGUA. 

Antihookworm  stations. — Recently  an  antihookworm  station 
has  been  opened  in  El  Cocal,  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Jos6  Antonio 
Montalvdn,  near  Le6n.  The  station  is  imder  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Bernab6  Rosales,  whose  staff  numbers  10  or  12  assistants  trained  in 
health  work  in  Lechecuagos,  Chacraseca,  El  Tololar,  and  other 
towns.  A  permanent  station  for  fighting  hookworm  and  carrying 
on  other  health  work  is  located  in  the  city  of  Le6n,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Jos6  Dolores  Tijerino. 

The  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Le6n,  exclusive  of  the  city, 
from  January  1  to  July  15,  1923,  is  as  follows:  Public  lectures  (15), 
to  2,043  persons;  school  lecture  (1),  to  220  persons;  home  lectures 
(9,982),  to  42,147  persons;  pamphlets  distributed,  1,692;  houses 
visited,  2,381 ;  sanitary  latrines  foimd,  197 ;  latrines  under  construction, 
181;  houses  without  latrines,  1,003. 

PANAMA. 

Colon  soup  kitchen  and  clinic. — The  Colon  soup  kitchen  and 
clinic  continue  their  good  work,  the  free  meals  served  in  the  soup 
kitchen  during  August  having  numbered  1,118.  Local  firms  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  kitchen  which,  with  the  clinic,  is 
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under  the  management  of  the  Cristobal  Women  s  Club.  The  report 
of  the  clinic  shows  the  following  figures: 


Medical  cases . 225 

Surgical  cases . 503 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  cases . 204 

Babies  attended .  317 

Prenatal  cases .  29 

Dental  cases .  26 

Vaccinations . 273 


Vaccination  cards  issued .  173 

Referred  to  private  physicians  and 

hospitals .  99 

Specimens  sent  to  laboratory .  47 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  given .  8 

Wassermann  tests  sent  to  laboratory.  16 


PARAGUAY. 

Antituberculosis  fund. — August  23  was  designated  as  Anti¬ 
tuberculosis  Day,  the  funds  collected  in  Asimcidn  amoimting  to 
30,000  pesos  national  currency,  to  be  used  for  the  completion  of  the 
special  tuberculosis  ward  in  the  National  Hospital. 

PERU. 

Red  Cross. — The  regulations  of  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  Society, 
established  in  1879  by  a  Government  decree,  were  approved  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  society  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
on  June  23,  1923. 

Vital  statistics. — By  a  resolution  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
all  public  health  physicians  in  the  departments  must  organize  in 
their  respective  zones  a  service  of  vital  statistics. 

Tuberculosis  sanatorium. — In  the  sanatorium  for  tubercular 
patients  at  Jauja  the  two  special  buildings  for  paying  patients  of 
both  sexes  are  nearly  completed.  The  fvmds  for  these  buildings 
were  provided  by  the  Society  of  Public  Charities. 

The  Women’s  League  against  Tuberculosis  has  decided  to  build 
and  maintain  a  pavilion  for  poor  people  in  this  sanatorium. 

A  plan  has  also  been  approved  for  erecting  a  section  for  service 
men,  to  accommodate  10  officers  and  30  soldiers.  The  comer  stone 
of  this  building  will  soon  be  laid. 

Children’s  Hospital. — ^In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  is  in  a  position  to  build  a  children’s 
hospital  in  Lima,  and  considering  tffis  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  in  child  welfare  work,  the  Government  has  named  a 
commission  to  make  the  plans  for  the  building  and  management 
of  this  hospital. 

Association  of  Post-Office  Clerks. — ^This  society,  fotmded 
September  23,  1921,  by  a  group  of  employees  of  the  Central  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Postal  Service  of  Lima,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit 
for  all  its  members,  was  officially  recognized  by  a  decree  of  June  25, 
1923,  and  has  thereby  become  definitely  established  in  Lima,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  Republic. 
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SALVADOR. 


Vaccinations. — ^Thc  numbor  of  persons  in  the  Republic  vacci¬ 
nated  or  revaccinated  during  the  second  (juarter  of  1923  was  as 
follows,  by  departments: 


San  Salvador .  113 

San  Miguel .  200 

La  Libertad .  117 

Sonaonate .  317 

Ahuachap&n .  63 

Cuscutliln .  143 

Santa  Ana .  158 

La  Paz .  135 


San  Vicente .  109 

Usulutin .  324 

La  Uni6n .  86 

Cbalatenango .  34 

Cabafiae .  200 

MorazAn .  26 


Total . 2.025 


Santa  Ana  Gota  de  Lechb  (milk  station). — On  July  1,  1923, 
the  Gota  de  Leche,  or  free  milk  station,  of  Santa  Ana,  completed  its 
first  year  of  existence,  celebrating  the  anniversary  with  addresses  by 
various  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  distribution  of  clothing 
among  the  50  babies  under  its  care,  and  a  lecture  on  child  care. 
This  same  milk  station  during  the  month  of  July  distributed  among 
its  small  proteges  1,642  bottles  of  milk,  and  expended  for  their 
benefit  246.30  pesos. 

DBUOUAY. 


CoPA  DE  Leche  (milk  for  school  children). — In  Rural  School 
No.  22  of  Guchilla  San  Jos6,  in  Paysandfi,  a  committee  for  protecting 
the  school  child  and  spreading  education  has  been  formed,  and  has 
used  the  funds  collected  in  monthly  payments  for  establishing  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  school  children. 

Reuef  for  flood  victims. — ^The  National  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  appropriate  up  to  100,000  pesos  for  the  relief  of 
poor  families  made  destitute  by  the  flood  of  July,  1923,  which  swept 
part  of  the  country. 

New  Public  Charity  Service. — In  September  a  general  clinic  of 
the  Public  Charity  Department  for  first-aid  and  out-patient  service 
was  opened  in  Barrio  Reno,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
Montevideo. 


New  library. — The  Geographic  Society  of  La  Paz  has  opened  its 
library  and  map  room  in  the  Tihuanaco  Palace. 

New  magazine. — A  new  review,  called  “Revista  Nacional  de 
Comercio”  and  published  by  the  business  house  of  Arauco  Prado  & 
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Co.,  has  appeared  in  La  Faz.  It  is  hoped  this  magazine  will  help  to 
promote  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the  country. 

BRAZIL. 

Marshal  Hermes  Rodrigues  da  Fonseca. — Marshal  Hermes 
Rodrigues  da  Fonseca,  eighth  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  died  after  a  short  illness  on  September  9, 1923,  at  his  home  in 
Petropolis.  His  funeral  was  held  the  following  day,  being  attended 
by  the  Government  officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
while  the  nation’s  flags  were  flown  at  halfstafif. 

The  former  President  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
on  May  12,  1855,  and  entered  the  Army  on  September  2,  1871,  where 
he  advanced  rapidly.  In  1902  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Government  for  30  years’  faithful  and  efficient  military  service. 
He  served  as  Minister  of  War  under  President  Penna  and  also  held 
the  position  of  commander  of  the  police  brigade.  In  1906  the  rank  of 
marshal  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1908  he  was  ordered  to 
Germany  as  military  observer  of  the  maneuvers  of  the  German  Army. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  President,  serving  from  November  15, 
1910,  imtil  the  end  of  his  term  in  1914. 

CHILE. 

Monument  to  Balmaceda. — Congress  has  authorized  the  erection  . 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  Jos6  Manuel  Balmaceda,  once  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  site  selected  for 
this  statue  is  the  Parque  Forestal,  which  is  to  be  renamed  Parque 
Balmaceda. 

Chilean  Academy. — In  the  session  of  July  26,  1923,  the  Chilean 
Academy,  which  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain, 
elected  Sefiores  Arturo  Alessandri,  Ram6n  Laval,  Eliodoro  Y&fiez, 
Ricardo  D&vila,  and  Carlos  Silva  V.,  as  the  new  members  to  fill  the 
vacancies  made  by  the  death  of  several  members. 

COLOMBIA. 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jorge  Isaacs. — ^The  Society"  of 
Public  Improvements  in  Medellin  has  signed  a  contract  with  Tob6n 
Mejia,  a  Colombian  sculptor,  under  which  a  momunent  will  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Joi^e  Isaacs,  author  of  Maria. 

CUBA. 

Fine  Arts  Salon,  1924. — The  Association  of  Sculptors  and 
Painters  of  Habana  will  receive  from  Cuban  artists  and  foreign 
artists  residing  in  Cuba  and  Cuban  artists  living  outside  their  coun¬ 
try  entries  for  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
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secondary  arts  to  be  held  in  the  Salon  de  Bellas  Artes  of  Habana  in 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1924. 

Pinar  del  Rfo .  272, 209  Santa  Clara .  692, 134 

Habana .  783,014  Camagtiey .  235,898 

Matanzas .  326, 588  Oriente . 813, 197 

Fine  Arts  Salon,  1924. — The  Association  of  Sculptors  and 

Painters  of  Habana  will  receive  from  Cuban  artists  and  foreign 
artists  residing  in  Cuba  and  Cuban  artists  living  outside  their 
country  entries  for  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  secondary  arts  to  be  held  in  the  Sal6n  de  Bellas  Artes  of 
Habana  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1924. 

HONDURAS. 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  General  Morazan. — On  September 
15,  anniversary  of  Central  American  independence,  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  gratitude  was  rendered  by  the  nation  to  General 
Morazfin  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
new  Moraz4n  Boulevard,  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Department  of  Cortes. 

General  Morazan  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  Central  America  for  independence. 

MEXICO. 

Press  Conference. — The  Eighth  Conference  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  Mexican  States  was  held  in  M6rida  September  1  to  10, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  150,  including  delegates  from  the  Central 
American  Republics.  Sr.  Vicente  Villasana  of  Tampico  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year,  to  succeed  Sr.  Carlos  R.  Men^ndez  of 
M6rida.  The  1924  conference  will  be  held  in  Durango. 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Governor  Felipe  Carrillo  Puerto  of  Yucatan,  among  the  many  fes¬ 
tivities  arranged  in  their  honor  being  an  excursion  to  Chich6n-Itz6. 

The  conference  passed  a  motion  recommending  that  a  continental 
American  press  congress  be  held  in  Habana  in  1925. 

NICARAGUA. 

Bluefields  Sport  Club. — This  club,  established  in  1922,  now  has 
58  members.  In  addition  to  being  a  source  of  goodfellowship  and 
entertainment  for  the  professional  men,  native  and  foreign,  of  Blue- 
fields  and  the  surrounding  country,  it  has  done  good  service  in  ridding 
the  region  of  pumas  and  jaguars  which  preyed  upon  the  livestock  of 
plantations  in  the  vicinity. 
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PANAMA. 

Peruvian  newspaper  men. — Seftores  Aramburu  Salinas,  Alejandro 
Beladnde,  and  Luis  S&nchez,  Peruvian  newspaper  writers,  are  visit¬ 
ing  the  five  American  countries  liberated  by  Bolivar  (Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  Peru),  to  collect  data  for  a  book 
on  the  life  of  the  Liberator  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho,  Peru,  in  1924.  While  in 
Panama  they  were  entertained  by  the  newspaper  men  of  that  city. 

SALVADOR. 

August  holidays. — A  celebration  preliminary  to  the  August 
holidays  was  July  1,  1923,  the  centenary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  of  Central  America  declared  formally 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  independence  from  all 
foreign  power.  July  1st  was  declared  a  national  holiday  by  President 
Quihdnez.  In  addition  to  the  Arts  and  Industries  Exposition  (see 
p.  616),  the  Avenida  Victoria  in  San  Vicente  was  opened  to  public  use 
and  a  library  in  the  San  Jacinto  district  of  San  Salvador  placed  in 
public  service. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  10,  1023. 


New  local  publication  in  Engiisb,  “The  American  j  Juiy  6  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
Weekly  of  Buenos  Aires.”  i  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Cereal  prices  for  week  ending  July  5, 1923 . |  July  10  Do. 

Commercial  and  economic  conditions  in  northern  Juiy  14  Wiibert  L.  Bonney,  consui  at  Rosario. 
Armntina. 

Destinationof  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan.  July  16  W.  Henry  Robertson. 

1  to  JuneSO,  19S.  ' 

Argentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered .  July  IR  Do. 

Proposed  Argentine  income  tax  law .  July  27  Do. 

Protest  and  execution  of  negotiable  instruments  under  . .  .do _  Do. 

the  Argentine  law. 

Sale  of  meat-packing  plant  in  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  . .  .do _  Do. 

Annual  report  of  the  Korestal  Land,  Timber  &  Rail-  July  30  Do. 
ways  Co. 

Export  taxes  for  the  month  of  August .  Aug.  4  Do. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Argentina  during  calendar  year  Aug.  7  Do. 

1922. 

Argentine  exports  of  calf  skins  during  1922 .  Aug.  11  Do. 


at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


June  1923  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  July  7 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  6  months  July  16 
ending  June  30, 1923. 

Official  commercial  classification  to  be  adopted  for  July  18 
Brazilian  cotton. 

Coal  Imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  6  months  of  1922 .  July  23 

Movements  of  cocoa  in  port  of  Bahia . do..... 

Bahia  coffee  movement  January  to  June,  1923 . do _ 

Brazil  nut  shipment  and  crop  prospects . do _ 

Wool  and  sheep  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . do. . . . 

Sugar  shipments  of  Pernambuco  quarter  ended  June  July  24 
30, 1923. 

Cotton  shipments  and  crop  prospects  for  quarter  July  26 
ended  June  30, 1923. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Bahia . do _ 

Proposed  commercial  museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro .  July  30 

Report  on  mineral  deposits  and  indastries .  July  31 

Codfish  Imports  into  Brazil  during  1922 .  Aug.  1 

July  1923  report  on  economic  conditions  in  Porto  ...do.... 
iJegre  district. 

Beef  and  cattle  industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . do. . . . 

Report  on  the  rice  industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . do. . . . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  UnlM  Aug.  2 
States,  first  6  months  of  1923. 

Cocoa  industry  of  Bahia .  Aug.  3 

Brazilian  automobile  imports  during  the  first  2  months  Aug.  11 
of  1923. 

General  imparts  into  Para  during  June,  1923 .  Aug.  19 

Closing  of  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition .  Aug.  20 

Report  on  rubber  crop  and  exports  for  1922/1923 .  Aug.  23 


A.  Gaulin,  Consul  general  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro. 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul  at  Manaos. 


Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Do. 

James  H.  Roth. 

J(din  R.  Bradley,  consul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 


Homer  Brett. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  R.  Bradley. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Homer  Brett. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 
A.  Gaulin. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 


Declared-export  return  for  the  month  of  June,  1923 _ 

Evidences  of  improved  conditions  in  Chile . 

Commerce  of  the  Province  of  Tarapaca  for  July,  1923. . . 

Prl^pal  articles  imported  at  Antofagasta  during  July, 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at  V’al- 
paraiso. 

Da 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  consul  at 
Iqulque. 

B.  C.  Matthews,  consul  at  Antofagasta. 


The  value  of  Colombia’s  foreign  trade  for  calendar  year, 
1922. 

Paper  and  paper  products . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  C^agena  for  March . 

Business  conditions  of  district  for  July,  1923 . 

July  report  on  business  conditions  in  Colombia . 

Exports  from  Cartagena  for  July . 


Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran- 
QUilla. 

Da 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul  at  Cer- 
ta^na. 

Maurice  L.  Stafford. 

Lesrrence  F.  Cotia 
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Reports  received  to  October  10,  192S — Continued. 


Subject. 


COSTA  UCA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  (or  the  year 
1922. 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries  during  1922 . 

Net  tonnage  of  vessels  touching  at  Puntarenas,  January 
to  June.  1923. 

Exports  from  Port  limon  to  the  United  States,  first 
six  months  of  calendar  years,  1923  and  1922. 

Tariff  charges  on  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco . 


CUBA. 

Sugar  exports  from  districts  (or  June  quarter . 
Cattle  raising  in  Isle  of  Pines . 


Commerce  and  industries  (or  July,  1923 . 

Re^t  on  commerce  and  industnes  (or  May  and  June, 

Passenger  steamship  service  between  New  York  and 
Matamas. 

Condition  of  crude  petroleum  market  in  Matanzas. . . . , 
Increase  in  Cuban  imports  for  year  1922-23 . . 


DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC. 

The  market  for  American  automobiles . 

Method  of  consigning  shipments  to  the  Republic. 
Possibilities  of  crude  rubber  production . 


ECUADOK. 

The  practice  of  dentistry  in  Ecuador . 

ExportaUon  via  inland  custom  houses . . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  first  six  months  of  1923.. 
Imports  into  Guayaquil  from  the  United  States  (or 
July,  1923. 

GUATEMALA. 

Amendment  to  trade  mark  law  of  Guatemala. .. 


Market  (or  American  automobiles  and  accessories.. 

New  banking  law  in  Guatamala . 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Revised  Guatemalan  postal  rates . 


I  postal  I 
HAITI. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  In  Cape  Haitien 
district  (or  May  and  June. 


HONDUKAS. 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Economic  conditions  in  Puerto  Castillo,  district. 

MEXICO. 


Regulations  affecting  traffic  of  motor  vehicles..  _ 

New  electric  U^t  and  power  plant  to  be  installed  at 
Magdalena,  Sonora. 

Opening  of  seaside  resort  known  as  "Washington 
Beech,”  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Matamoros,  on 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Report  on  Mexican  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 


NICARAGUA. 

Railways  In  eastern  Nicaragua . . . 


July  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
The  market  for  automobile  accessories. .. . 


PAEAGUAT. 

Customs  treatment  of 


of  parcel-post  packages. . 
Importation  of  canned  goods  into  Asuncion. 


Date. 

Author. 

1923. 
June  25 

July  12 
July  24 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Da 

Da 

July  27 

Aug.  24 

John  James  Meily,  consul  at  Port 
Limon. 

Henry  S.  Waterman. 

July  28 

July  30 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  6 

James  V.  Whitfield,  vice  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at  Nueva 
Gerona. 

Da 

A.  C.  Frost,  consul  at  Habana. 

Aug.  24 

James  V.  Whitfield. 

Sept.  4 
Sept.  11 

Da 

A.  C.  Frost. 

i 

1  July  13 
July  23 

1  Aug.  3 

Charles  Brid^ham  Hosmer,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

Da 

Da 

i  June  30 

I  July  14 
Aug.  17 

1  Aug.  18 

Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul  generel  at 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July  21 

July  24 
July  25 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  30 

1 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  consul  at  Qua 
temala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July  12 

1 

Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at  Cape 
Haitien. 

.|  Aug.  7 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at  Teguci- 
vlm  ronsul  at  Puerto  Castillo. 

.|  Sept.  3 

.  July  28 
'  Aug.  16 

E.  W.  Eaton,  vice  consul  at  Saltillo. 
Henry  C.  A.  Damm,  consul  at  Nogales. 

Aug.  24 

C.  R.  WiUon,  consul  at  Matamoros. 

.  Aug.  28 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at  Progreso. 

.  July  9 

.  Aug.  4 
Aug.  9 

William  W.  Heard,  consul  at  Blue- 
fields. 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 

Do. 

.  July  25 
.  July  27 

Henry  Campbell,  consul  at  Asundcn. 
Do. 
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Reportt  received  to  October  10, 192S — Continued. 


Subject. 

Date. 

Author. 

rEBO.  1 

RegulBtions  covering  the  Importation,  sale,  and  use 
01  firearms  in  Peru. 

Oeneral  description  of  Peruvian  trade  for  month  of 
June. 

1923. 
July  13 

July  31 

Nelson  R.  Park,  vice  consul  at  Callao- 
Lima. 

Do. 

SALTADOB. 

Qeneral  hanking  situation  in  El  Salvador . 

Aug.  6 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at  San  Sal¬ 
vador. 

tTBUQUAT. 

New  official  values  assigned  products  for  exportaUon 
from  Uruguav. 

Free  ports  of  Lruguay,  Colonia,  and  Nueva  Palmira.. 

.  July  < 

!  July  23 
.  Aug.  U 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  coruul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 

Do. 

VENBXUBLA. 

Foreif;n  trade  of  Venezuela  first  six  months  of  1922.... 

July  17 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  14 

I  Aug.  27 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul  at  Caracas 
John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at  Maracaibo. 

Amado  Chaves,  Jr.,  vice  consul  at  La 
Guaira. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

New  water  supply  system  for  Barcelona . 

I 

I 

4 

i 


\ 


